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The FRIDEN CALCULATOR . . . fully automatic 
... everywhere known as The Thinking Machine 
of American Business. In office after office this is 
the Number One automatic machine used for pay- 
roll calculations, invoices, percentages, discounts, 
inventory, taxes, interest. Easiest to learn on, most 
practical to teach on — because the Friden per- 
forms more steps in figure-work without operator 
decisions than any other calculating machine. 


In today’s AUTOMATIC OFFICE 
..Opplicants trained on Friden 
advanced figure-thinking 

machines are best prepared 
to go to work immediately, 
the most appreciated people 


The 10-key Natural Way FRIDEN ADDING 
MACHINE, the most efficient way to teach and 
learn addition. Visible Check window shows each 
item (for accurate work) before it is printed or 
added. Patented keyboard fits and helps the hand. 
Many more step-ahead features. Available as Model 
ABY with automatic stepover of multiplicand for 
rapid multiplication. 


Rent or buy from 
of 
San Californie. 
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Astonishing response from instructors across 
America tells us how greatly these new 
training aids help. This material does more 
than provide practice under office conditions. 
It makes students understand that business 


‘N runs on interrelated systems, and their 
r 2) various forms and copies. With this broader 
grasp of business procedure, students are 
*~ more capable beginners, better equipped to 
\ advance quickly—reflecting credit on their 


instructor. Prepared by DITTO in cooperation 
\ with The Foundation for Business Education. 
\ xu All 5 are FREE. Just mail the coupon. 

“COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS” 
... Manual of office styled dictation material, complete with 
the normal interruptions and distractions which go with 
everyday office operation. Contains checking and 

straight-timed dictation material. 


“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK” 
...@ four-page piece which has a pre-counted one, 

five and ten minute typing speed and accuracy test on the 
front page and rough typed material for putting into 

| final form on the inside. 


“LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10" 

...@ five-lesson, self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below average students can readily learn the operation of the 
D-10 machine in relation to today's business needs. 


WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 
...@ beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. 
Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 

...4 Letterhead and 2 Billhead designs pre-printed on 
DITTO Mastersheets ready for reproduction of up to 300 
or more copies, as needed for student practice in typing 
letters and invoices. sy 


TRAINING AIDS 
that go beyond ~ 
the usual kind. 


DITTO, Inc., 3522 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 
Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada « Ditto of Britain Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Road, Fulham, London, S.W.6, England 
ae: Without cost or obligation, please 


send me: My Name, Title. 
(C0 Copies—The Heart of Modern Business 


D What beg! Typist Should Know About Copies School. 
in Office Work 

( Learning How To Use The DITTO D-10 Add Jone 

O Wall Chart—D-10 Operating Instructions 

C Letterhead and Billhead Masters City County. State. 
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why teachers call ROYAL 


The Royal Electric keyboard is so easy to master that 
even beginners learn correct stroking fast. And because 
of an exclusive Touch Control®, students find the transi- 
tion from manual to electric surprisingly simple. 


Take a close look at the positioning of the Royal 
Electric controls, the angling of the keyboard. Every 
feature was scientifically designed and placed for maxi- 
mum convenience and greatest efficiency. 


THE PERFECT ELECTRIC FOR SCHOOLS 


New Twin-Pak, the instant-changing ribbon that hands 
never touch, that never needs winding, is typical of the 
exclusive and practical convenience features Royal offers. 
And there are many other such features. 


Today—more and more of your graduating stu- 
dents will encounter the modern Royal Electric 
on their very first jobs. 

It’s another important reason you should make 
sure your students receive this valuable training. 


For a free demonstration and trial right in your 
own classroom, call your Royal Representative. 


ROYAL electric 


—There are more Royal Typewriters in 
office use than any other make. 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
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HE curriculums of business education have 

been seriously affected by every major change 
in educational philosophy. Life adjustment, core 
curriculum, provision for special training for those 
entering the services during World War II in each 
case narrowed the offerings of the business pro- 
gram. 

Today, the interest in more strict academic prep- 
aration for every able student, “not just the top 
15 to 20 per cent’’, again causes business educators 
to study future prospects. Objection to this antic- 
ipated change is as futile as it is unworthy of 
business teachers for we too are well aware of the 
values of a liberal education. 

Our problem is more subtle than the preparation 
of defense or rebuttal. Theoretically, up until now, 
any student could enroll as a business major if he 
so desired. It is the prospect that opportunity will 
be lost to teach some of the best that is frustrating. 
It is the probability that instead of the less able, 
only the least able will be guided into business 
education that is frightening to those who respect 
business as a career. What can be done to make 
business subjects more available to more students? 
To the non-specialist as well as to the specialist? 

First, let us look at grade placement of subject 
matter. There is nothing absolute about it, yet we 
go on year after year as if there were. Here are 
some suggestions for correcting problems of student 
immaturity, lost vocational skills, and subject 
integration: junior business training is neither 
training nor exploratory in most schools today. Let 
us push it upward as far as we are permitted and 
make it a course in general education open to all 
students. 

We recognize communication values in type- 
writing. Why then do we wait for the tenth grade 
to offer beginning typewriting? This, too, could be 
classified as a general subject and offered at the 
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8th or the gth grades for all students. 

Bookkeeping has been taught at the 10th grade 
for decades because that is where it had to be 
scheduled in order to offer a three-year program. 
Bookkeeping at the 11th or better still the 12th 
grade would provide better pre-vocational educa- 
tion. Offered concurrently with a machines course, 
the teaching of the arithmetic in bookkeeping might 
be simplified if not eliminated. 

A beginning clerical course at the 10th grade 
to teach filing, simple machine operation, telephone 
technique, general office behavior would be much 


better preparation for future business courses than 


make-believe bookkeeping and the present catch- 
all junior business training ‘course. There are many 
other possibilities. 

Second, let us consider the value of one-semester 
courses. 

Most business teachers would like to have the 
privilege of dropping students at the end of any 
one semester in which they fail. A curriculum in- 
cluding one-semester courses immediately becomes 
more flexible and eliminates the ‘“deadwood”’ pres- 
ently making it almost impossible to maintain the 
vocational standards which even Conant believes 
desirable. Immediate repetition of the first semester 
of stenography may be all a person needs to become 
an acceptable stenography student. A failing first- 
semester student now repeats failure at the end 
of a second semester and hinders the progress of 
others for a full semester or more in addition. 

Also, and perhaps optimistically, a more flexible 
curriculum may interest the academic student. 
Eighteen units are recommended for this student 
for graduation; this leaves two units free if he 
takes five units each of his four years of high school. 
College-bound students have always been anxious 
to learn some of the skills. If we want them in our 
courses, we must make it apparent that they are 
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welcome by arranging our program so that our 
time requirements meet their time availability. The 


aforementioned one-semester courses would free. 


the indifferent and the incapable students from 
courses they will fail if they remain for a full year; 
they will serve as excellent elective opportunities 
for the students who have very limited elective time 
available. 

Third, course content must be increasingly 
tailored to the individual’s needs; the length of 
the course will not solve all problems. The students 
who will and who may choose business education 
are varied in ability. In salesmanship, for example, 
the first semester might deal with personal de- 
velopment, relationship to one’s job, what makes 
people buy (consumer education in reverse). This 
is general education. The second semester is left 
with methods of securing product information; 
sales demonstrations; career opportunities in sales- 
manship, etc. In no case should the first semester 
be a mere survey which teaches the one-semester 
student little or nothing and encourages the stu- 
dent remaining for the following semester to be- 
lieve he has “had this before.” 

Consider stenography. We all recognize that a 
person who learns Gregg Simplified can readily 
improve his skill through mastery of the anniver- 
sary system; he achieves still greater skill by learn- 
ing reporting shortcuts. Who dares to say that there 
will never be a still-easier-to-learn Gregg for 
personal-use skill upon which Gregg Simplified 
can be added? A system that can be taught 
thoroughly in one semester together with sufficient 
transcription development to make personal note- 
taking more efficient? 

Typewriting offers a good example of how 
varied abilities of students and course content have 
been handled rather satisfactorily. There was a 
time when teachers said personal-use typing and 
first-semester typing were not and never could be 
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the same. However, a student who learns in one 
semester control of his machine, a single letter 
style, basic manuscript writing, and simple tabula- 
tion has done two things. He is on his way to using 
typewriting as a personal skill; he has laid a 
foundation upon which further vocational skill can 
be built. 

This is the pattern by which most business edu- 

cation can and perhaps should be taught. Involved 
is better selection of subject matter, better teach- 
ing procedures, and above all a willingness to ac- 
cept a few basic facts—(a) not every student tak- 
ing business subjects wants to be a certified public 
accountant or a shorthand reporter; (b) there are 
many useful degrees of achievement between no 
skill at all and the skill of the expert; (c) most of 
our students will fall somewhere between these 
extremes; (d) much of business education is gen- 
eral education, but unless we change our pro- 
cedures we will never have a chance to teach it as 
such. 
The trend in secondary education toward an 
increasingly heavy academic program may not be 
all bad for business education. We must, however, 
be ready at the time of school-wide curriculum 
planning to bargain for the spot we need for each 
subject to be taught. We must do this so well 
that refusal will be difficult. If we believe the 
unfit must be eliminated quickly in order to main- 
tain standards, if we want to give even limited 
opportunity to the academic elite, we will urge 
one-semester offerings. We must be ready with 
proposals for course content and be able to defend 
this idea against charges of fragmentation of sub- 
ject matter and creation of impossible administra- 
tive problems. If we request change in terms of 
our own situations—not necessarily in terms of the 
Conant report, or what X school is doing—we may 
have a chance in this period of serious public 
evaluation of secondary education to better busi- 
ness education. 


For the finest typing preparation 
train your students on the IBM— 


the electric they’re most likely 
to use in business! 


25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter... 


as 
: 
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From classroom to office, the switch is to electrics—and IBM is the favorite by far! 


Today more and more businessmen are switching to electric type? 


writers because they're assured of better, more distinguished typing. 
And the IBM is the favorite by far! That’s why, for future jobs in 
the business world, student training on an IBM is very important. 

And since the IBM is the simplest electric in design and operation 
—the most dependable in performance . . . teachers will be pleased 
with how it stands up under constant day to day use. 

Why not ask your IBM representative to tell you more about the 
superiority of the IBM Electric typewriter as a teaching instrument?, 


DiS 
this year IBM continues its leadership with its-one millionth electric typewriter!) 
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The 
Defense Education 


ia passage of the National Defense Education Act 
can and probably will have far more influence on 
business education than we now realize. On page 35 
of this issue of the JouRNAL is presented the Senate 
8 | | version of the Act as related to area vocational educa- 
observation 0 inion tion programs. Funds for area vocational programs had 
| been dropped before the passage, but finally were re- 
a @ instated. For the year ending June, 1959, $3,750,000 
and obiter dicta is authorized and for each of the next three years 
$15,000,000. Of course, these authorizations for all 
sections of the bill will still have to be appropriated 
by Congress when it meets again or be found within 
present funds available that can be transferred. 
New York University For the first time, the term vocational education is 
not defined as specific forms of vocational education 
but rather as training “for useful employment as tech- 
nicians or skilled workers in scientific or technical fields.” 
Business workers are certainly technicians and business 
is a technical field. Therefore all phases of business 
education that meet this standard will be open for such 
funds as may be allocated. In the past, attempts were 
made to class some phases of office training as basic to 
distributive and other technical forms of training that 
were allowed under the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts, but the reasoning was rejected by the 
Commissioner of Education. Such devious reasoning is 
now quite unnecessary. In other words, office training 
‘a is a federally reimbursable form of training under the 
new Act. 

The violent attacks made against all forms of educa- 
tion that are not traditional and academic, whether justi- 
fied or not, will have serious and harmful effects on 
those phases of education under indictment. Therefore, 
uniting forces with other groups who are under criticism 
is highly desirable. The recognition of office training 
as federally reimbursable makes possible and probable 
the stronger cooperation between business education 
and other phases of vocational education. 
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Business Education 


The criticisms of all non-academic learning by the 
traditionalists has made an illusion of the hope that 
certain phases of business education would be recognized 
as phases of general education. It is true that much of 
business education has been integrated into the academic 
subjects such as arithmetic, English, geography, ete., 
but in the process of being so integrated they have been 
lost to business education. Therefore, business educa- 
tion must increasingly focus its attention on job train- 
ing as its specific area of service. This emphasis does 
not mean that no general aspects of business will con- 
tinue to be taught. It does mean that these general phases 
of business will have to find their justification as pre- 
vocational or co-vocational courses rather than as general 
education. Obviously this change will result in consider- 
able adjustment in course content. 

The fact that the Act makes possible the re-imburse- 
ment of funds spent for office training does not mean 
that this result will take place automatically. Business 
educators must persuade and influence those in charge 
of the total program of vocational education in the 
various state departments of education to make such 
allocations. In some cases, where the more entrenched 
- phases of vocational education conceive themselves of 
being in dire need of funds, a shift in allocations may 
be difficult to accomplish. In many states, however, 
where good relations exist between the directors of 
vocational education and those in charge of business 
education, such re-allocation should take place rather 
easily. In fact, in some states, the directors of vocational 
education have been eager for many years to provide 
added funds for business education because they have 
been aware of the splendid job opportunities existing 
in office work. This situation should be especially true 
in those states where the business education service has 
been a phase of the vocational program rather than of 
the general education program. In all cases, however, 
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business educators have a more or less thorough job of 
selling to undertake. 


In another section of the Act, ample provision is 
made for guidance, counselling, and testing services. The 
need for additional funds in this area has been acute and 
the allocation is well justified. However, vocational edu- 
cators in general and business educators in particular 
need to make certain that those of more than average 
ability are not automatically forced into academic cur- 
riculums. Many brighter students should and will, if 
given the opportunity, find their best chance for success 
in life in job-training programs. Here again, we have 
a serious selling job to do. 

The Act provides funds for the more effective utili- 
zation of television, motion pictures, and other audio- 
visual aids. Business educators should get busy at once 
aad make known the splendid opportunities there are 
for improving the training in business education through 
the use of such audio-visual aids. 


Provision is made for the appointment of 5500 grad- 
uate fellowships for the four-year period during which 
the Act operates in order to increase the facilities avail- 
able for graduate training of college-level teachers. It 
is highly desirable that those schools which have gradu- 
ate programs of education, particularly those operating 
on the doctorate level, make certain that an adequate 
share of those who receive the fellowships specialize in 
business education. 


All of these elements of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act are important. However, the use we are able 
to make of the allotments to area vocational education 
programs to advance business education is crucial. The 
opportunity the Act gives us may be our last chance to 
maintain the significant service of business education at 
the senior high school level against the increasing in- 
roads of formalized traditional education. 
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SUZY’S CHOOSEY (She’s trained on Burroughs machines) 


And why not? After all, her school was pretty choosey, 
too, when it was deciding what office machines to uve 
for student training! ; 


Here are the reasons why Suzy can be choosey and why 
Suzy’s school chose BURROUGHS machines: 


e The supply of Burroughs operators always seems to 
run behind the demand for them. Not because there 
are so few Burroughs operators, but because they 
are snap up so fast to handle the thousands of 
Burroughs machines business buys each year. 


¢ When automation comes, Burroughs operators will 
be able to grow right into it, thanks to the basic 
knowledge gained from their Burroughs machine 
training. (The Sensimatic, for instance, is an impor- 
tant part of the ever more prevalent automatic data 
processing systems.) 

» Machine operation is automatic, uncomplicated; 
students learn easily, rapidly, thoroughly. 


e Machine maintenance is quickly available through- 
out the country. And—it’s economical! 


e Burroughs offers teaching aids, too. Teachers find 
Burroughs’ free, practical teaching aids and realistic 
instruction courses a great help. 


When vour school thinks of installing office machines, 
don’t forget to take into account all these advantages 
offered by seperate Just send in the coupon at the 
right for the complete story. Burroughs—TM 
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ials for posting. 


Calculator—develops high degree 
of skill and accuracy. 
Courses for B 
machines help 


Sensimatic accounti: 

with practice 
popular adding and billi 

student accuracy and 


BY Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 


° 

° 
; BURROUGHS CORPORATION, BURROUGHS DIVISION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN +4 
: Please send me complete information on Burroughs equipment for teaching : 
purposes. 

JB-103 e 

NAME 

POSITION INSTIT 

e 

STREET 
city ZONE STATE. 
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“Interest in the school paper increased and sales doubled when we concen- 
trated on seasonal colors in paper and ink for a semester.” . 


Rubye L. Fowler 
Morehead High School 
Morehead, Kentucky 


“The leaves have fallen one by 
one; 
The countryside is gray 
But you'd never know that 
winter's near 
Inside my classroom gay!” 


CONVERT 


ECENYLY I took a course in 

art “just for fun.” At the time I 
did not realize that some of the ideas 
in art could be applied to the com- 
merce course which IJ taught in the 
local high school. I had always 
thought of typewriting and the allied 
skills in terms of black and white. 
The art course has helped me to de- 
velop a sensitiveness to color which 
has enriched my teaching; it has, I 
believe, motivated the learning of my 
students, and, at times, it has amused 
the student teachers whom I super- 
vise. Like Paul Klee, the famous 
modern artist, I, too, can say, “Color 
has got me—got me for good.” 

The business man has long known, 
to a limited degree, the value of 
color. He did not need a course in art 
or a survey of consumer sentiment 
to tell him, for example that red ap- 
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ples and yellow-gold peaches would 
far outsell pale-yellow apples and 
pears. Within recent years, though, 
science has corroborated this “com- 
mon sense” knowledge of the busi- 
ness world. Research scientists at the 
General Electric tell us that we are 
affected by color every waking mo- 
ment of our lives. A two-year study 
made at Johns Hopkins University 
proved that such a relatively minor 
thing as the color on the walls of 
one’s home or place of work can lit- 
erally change the life of a person. 
Psychologists have scientifically dem- 
onstrated that color has the power 
to make us feel gay or depressed. 
These findings have been put to 
work in various ways. The sales of 
the meat department of a certain 
supermarket were down noticeably. 
An investigation disclosed that the 


surrounding walls, painted yellow, 
caused the meat to take on a grayish- 
purple cast. When the walls were 
redecorated in green the meat re- 
sumed its natural color and sales soon” 
tripled. Certain industries, equipped 
with the most modern machinery 
and paying very good wages, still 
had a distressingly high number of 
accidents and a low rate of produc- 
tion. When the workroom color 
scheme was changed, on the advice 
of an expert, the moods of the 
workers brightened, accidents were 
reduced, and the rate of production 
showed a substantial increase. Hos- 
pital and mental institutions, once 
painted throughout in white or bat- 
tleship gray, are now rapidly chang- 
ing to pastel shades with a tremen- 
dous mental uplift to the inmates as 
a result. 
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Nowhere can this change to color 
be noted more clearly than in the 
typical American home. White with 
or without green trimmings was once 
almost the only outside color for a 
frame house. Even though this set- 
up is still the vogue in many parts 
of the country, it is fast losing 
ground to the “colorists.” Kitchen 
appliances which until recently were 
made only in black and white may 
now be purchased in a variety of 
colors. According to the Plumbing 
and Heating Industries Bureau, the 
ratio of colored bathroom fixtures to 
white has almost doubled in the last 
four years. In most homes today no 
two rooms will have the same color; 
in fact, a single room will often have 
the walls in two or three colors. 

When one turns to amusement 
and recreation the result is the same. 
A gun manufacturer in Hamden, 
Connecticut in an attempt to create 
more Annie Oakleys has recently in- 
stalled a line of shooting irons in 
pink, turquoise and gold. The col- 
ored motion pictures have practically 
driven the black-and-white out of 
business. The television industry is 
striving with might and main to 
change to color. The auto public is 
no longer anchored to the funeral 
black, but can get practically any 
color that it wishes. One of the great 
lures of the athletic contests is the 
riot of colors to be found in the uni- 
forms of the athletes, the bands, and 
the colorful cheerleaders. 


Within the past few weeks a lead- 
ing soap company has put its soap 
on the market in four colors and 
soap powder may now be purchased 
in either pink or blue. Telephones 
and portable TV sets may be ac- 
quired in colors to match milady’s 
boudoir. 


' Color for the Business Teacher 


Today, color is a way of life. In 
view of this accelerated, nation-wide 
trend to the widespread use of color, 
can the business teacher of today go 
on burying her work in black and 
white, a /a ostrich? Can the business 
teacher whose great task is to pre- 
pare students for the field of busi- 
ness ignore the lesson of business it- 
self ? Can a business teacher be called 
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modern or up-to-date when she con- 
tinues to do things only in “the 
black-and-white way”? 


The Classroom 


The business teacher can initiate 
her conversion to color with the 
classroom itself. My experience has 
shown that a light shade of either 
blue or green is best. Since they 
evoke no emotional response but re- 
lax the muscles and nerves, they 
make a perfect surrounding for eff- 
cient work. 

The typewriters can be “color 
conditioned” also. No. longer does 
the typing room have to consist of 
black and gray equipment. A lead- 
ing company now boasts that its ma- 
chines may be purchased in as many 
as seven colors. If it is impossible 
to have a whole room of new ma- 
chines, try a few color jobs when 
you replace old machines. 


Typewriter Ribbons 


Colored typewriter ribbons will 
find many uses if you and your stu- 
dents are art-typing enthusiasts. I 
have found that it is good for both 
teacher and the students to switch 
from white paper to light blue or 
yellow, especially in beginning type- 
writing where so much checking 
must be done. The glare from end- 
less sheets of white paper can be 
very bad on the eyes of the teacher- 
checker. I often ask students to do 
the fill-in work on legal documents 
with the red half of a black-and-red 
ribbon, and they seem to like the re- 
sult very much. Typewriter ribbons 
may be bought in several colors at a 
price slightly higher than the black 
ribbons. These may be used to give 
interest and variety to the typing 
work done on those days preceding 
Christmas, St. Patrick’s Day, St. 
Valentine’s Day and other occasions 
when interest lags. 


Inks 


Rarely does the high school teacher 
build a reputation for himself within 
the school on teaching typewriting or 
shorthand alone. That reputation is 
built on what he does or does not do 
on the duplicating machines, just as 


the reputation of the music teacher 
is built, not by what he does in his 
studio but by what he does with his 
band or chorus. The reason for this 
is that the products of the duplicating 
machines go to various departments 
of the school, and often to organiza- 
tions outside the school. So, put some 
“color” in your creative duplicating 
work and listen to the hurrahs. 

The use of colored ink on the 
mimeograph is a simple process, yet 
many business teachers never bother 
to learn to use it. Colored paper costs 
no more than white. The sale of our 
school paper doubled when we con- 
centrated on the use of seasonal col- 
ors for a semester. Any supply house 
will send samples of colored paper 
and colored carvon for the spirit 
machine and will give a color dem- 
onstration on request. The salesman 
can tell many interesting stories on 
the use of color. For example: A 
mental hospital uses pink paper for 
its mimeographed newspaper. A store 
that caters to the small fry uses pink 
and blue paper for all its correspond- 
ence. A private school that has blue 
and white for its school colors uses 
only blue typewri* - ribbons, blue 
carbon, and blue mimeograph ink. A 
certain horse farm in Kentucky uses 
its racing colors on all its correspond- 
ence. The supply salesman showed 
me a church program for a church in 
Lexington. Although I do not like 
this choice of colors for a church 
program, the secretary had turned 
out an excellent job on the mimeo- 
graph using red ink on bright orange 
paper. 

It doesn’t take much imagination 
to decide that red would be an appro- 
priate color of ink to use when mime- 
ographing a sheet of school yells, 
while blue would be a good color to 
follow for an honor club program. 
Black ink on white paper might be all 
right for a formal commencement 
program, but green ink on white pa- 
per or black ink on a soft green or 
yellow paper would be a good choice 
for a Junior-Senior Prom or ban- 
quet. A P. T. A. annovncement du- 
plicated on red paper and sent home 
by Johnnie will have a much better 
chance of reaching its destination than 
the usual letter on white paper. 
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The Bulletin Board 


I have found that color may be 
used in many ways on the bulletin 
board, either in the classroom or in 
the hall. Student work mounted on a 
sheet of colored construction paper 
appropriate to the season gives the 
room a festive look. When non-busi- 
ness papers such as poems, pro- 
grams, and announcements are to be 
typed for the bulletin board, readers 
enjoy and appreciate the use of col- 
ored paper. An announcement typed 
on colored paper with a simple bor- 
der design will attract attention where 
a plain black-and-white announce- 
ment will go unnoticed. 

Attention may be pinpointed to 
commendable work and the bulletin 
board be brightened by attaching a 
colored seasonal symbol to postings. 
Many of these may be purchased at 
the variety store, or your bulletin 
board committee can make them. 
Here is a suggested list: 

October—pumpkins, leaves, witches 
November—flags, turkeys 


December — Christmas seals, small 
Santa Clauses 

January—bells 

February — hearts, flags, cherries, 


hatchets 
March—shamrocks 
April—umbrellas, flower seals 


May—miniature diplomas tied with 
school colors 


The grade school teacher has long 
known and used colored stars for 
pupil recognition. I have acquired 
some old red, blue, and white ribbons 
from a county fair which I use for 
top quality work in the fall when 
county and state fairs are in prog- 
ress. These may be made by simply 
inserting pieces of colored ribbon into 
the tyewriter and typing on them. 
The pleased expression on your stu- 
dents’ faces when they find their 
work posted will reward any effort 
on your part. 


Mobiles 

A few years ago, if you had men- 
tioned mobiles to an artist or a busi- 
nessman, he would have rewarded 
you with a blank stare. The idea was 
new and its application as a serious 
art form was limited. It proved a 
refreshing departure from the stereo- 
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typed approaches to designing and 
advertising. These free-swinging, 
carefully balanced bits of cardboard, 
metal and suspended bric-a-brac have 
caught on quickly. 

Today, of course, the mobile is a 
highly respected art form with in- 
numerable applications. Mobiles hang 
in museums, decorate hotel lobbies 
and restaurants, and spin merrily in 
shops and classrooms. The mobile 
scheme has even invaded the field 
of poster making, and advertising 
agencies utilize their smart appear- 
ance to catch the buyer’s eye. Your 
construction must be suspended to 
permit the various segments to turn 
slowly in the breeze and lettering 
must be done on two sides. 

Whether or not bulletin board 
space is limited, these mobiles, and 
others of your own choosing, made 
of colored cardboard and string, will 
decorate the classroom, put over a 
point, and acquaint students with 
gimmicks used in the business world. 


Colored Chalk 


The use of color need not end in 
the typewriting and office practice 


classes. A box of colored chalk costs 
about ten cents at the variety store 
and will add interest to your short- 
hand classes—especially if you use it 
to write holiday greetings (in short- 
hand, of course) and birthday mes- 
sages on the blackboard. One teacher 
suggests using colored pipe cleaners 
shaped into shorthand symbols for 
the bulletin board. 

I need not tell you that the use of 
yellow chalk on a light green black- 
board is much more restful to the 
eyes than the staid old black-and- 
white pattern. 

So, why not “convert to color”? In 
that way your teaching will be easier, 
more varied, and more interesting. 
You will be known as the up-to-date 
teacher, and you will have more 
enthusiastic students “color-condi- 
tioned” for that first position. When 
the otherwise melancholy days of the 
late fall draw nigh, you can quote 
with approval that fine little quota- 
tion from “November.” 


The leaves have fallen one by one; 
The countryside is gray 

But you'd never know that winter's near 
Inside my classroom gay! 


LONDON SECRETARIAL EXAMINATION FILMS HERE FOR REVIEW 


Films used for the Private Secretary's Diploma Examination in 1956 and 1957 have 
been secured for study and review by business teachers. This examination procedure, 
sponsored by the London Chamber of Commerce for skilled stenographers, is ex- 
plained in the Journal of Business Education, December, 1957, in an article by Miss 
Anne P. Callender. There are no materials like these films produced in this country. 

Upon request, either the 1956 or the 1957 films will be distributed to interested 
groups throughout the country. Each set includes a 10-minute film from which the 
testee takes correspondence dictation and a 20-minute film of a meeting from which 
the testee is expected to prepare a report, The film, it is hoped by the examining 
committee, creates a lifelike situation and yet controls the personal factor in test 
administration. A brochure accompanying the films explains the procedure in more 
detail and also evaluates the films and testing procedure. 

iAlso included in the packet will be a 45-rpm record of the Stenographer-Typists 
Intermediate Examination, a test given to students just out of school. 

Request the films from Miss Emma Fantone, Audio-Visual Department at Montclair 
State College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. Postage will be charged. Interested 
persons should place their requests soon as the films and records have been bor- 
rowed for only a limited time. 


LIBRARIANS PLEASE NOTE... 


The first twelve volumes of the JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION are evailable 
on Microcards. The file may be obtained from J. S$. Canner & Company, Inc., 
46 Millmont Street, Boston 19, Massachusetts, for $27.40 and single volumes may 
be obtained separately. 

Back copies in Volumes 13 (September, 1937 th h June, 1938) through 
Volume 33 (October, 1957 through May, 1958) are avail and may be obtained 
for 50c a copy by writing to the JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 512 Brooks 
Building, Wiikes-Borre, Pennsylvania. 

Volumes 29, 30, 31, 32 and 33 (October, 1953 through May, 1958) of the JOURNAL 
are available to libraries in microfilm form, Order from University Microfilms, 
313 North First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, The charge is $1.60 per volume for 
Volume 29, 30 and 31 and $2.00 per volume for Volumes 32 and 33. 


. . business is in need of many 
good stenographers.” 


UCH criticism has been leyeled 

against the teaching of short- 
hand in high school because begin- 
ning stenographers cannot transcribe. 
The ability to transcribe efficiently 
creates a stenographer. There has 
been too much emphasis upon teach- 
ing the extras for making “secretar- 
ies” before the basic skill of tran- 
scription has been thoroughly 
mastered. Schools need to realize 
that a stenographer is a person who 
can take dictation and then transcribe 
that dictation fluently and accurately, 
and that business is in need of many 
good stenographers. It is a vocation 
that should rank high in prestige, in 
the service that can be performed, 
and in the promotional possibilities 
within a business. 

The real test of shorthand achieve- 
ment is the ability to produce typed 
transcription from shorthand notes 
that have been dictated. The rate of 
dictation is not the primary concern. 
The businessman usually does not 
know how fast he dictates because 
there are many factors that are in- 
volved, namely, varied normal talk- 
ing rates, the simplicity or complex- 
ity of the context of the letter, the 
number of interruptions, etc. What 
the businessman is most concerned 
about is getting a mailable transcript 
from his dictation, no matter whether 
the dictation is slow or fast, evenly 
dictated or haltingly spoken while he 
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LET’S 


hunts for words to express his mean- 
ing. 

Let me make it clear that emphasis 
upon efficiency of transcription does 
not mean that the development of 
speed of taking dictation is to be ig- 
nored in the classroom. A stenog- 
rapher needs as much speed as she 
can attain and at the same time tran- 
scribe efficiently. There is always 
the need for that reserve of speed for 
those spurts when the businessman 
does know what he wants to say and 
must get it off his chest in a hurry. 
That reserve also breeds confidence 
and prevents panic when the dicta- 
tion seems to be gaining momentum. 
Comprehension or understanding of 
the dictation as it is being given is al- 
so somewhat dependent upon speed 
of dictation, at least to the point 
where dictation is given in thought 
groups. Reporting speeds are not 
necessary in the office, at least on the 
stenographic level. The secretary 
who must report conferences gains 
her speed from’ years of practice 
and a thorough mastery of the func- 
tions and operation of business. 

Shorthand is not well taught or 
thoroughly learned until the stenog- 
rapher can transcribe ‘dictation on the 
typewriter efficiently. The standard 
of achievement in shorthand should 
always be measured by the efficiency 
of the typed transcript rather than 
by the rate of dictation alone. Effi- 
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ciency in transcription includes both 
quantity and quality. Certainly the 
most efficient stenographer is the one 
who can transcribe rapidly and ac- 
curately—if not perfectly, at least 
with the same meaning the dictator 
intended. 

Most businessmen ask for the dic- 
tation rate as the measure of the 
candidate’s ability, but the business- 
man picked up the jargon from the 
schools in the first place, and it is now 
the responsibility of the schools to 
re-educate the businessman to the use 
of standards that have meaning for 
his needs. Dictation speed and the 
efficiency with which that dictation 
can be transcribed should be insep- 
arable when judging achievement in 
shorthand. 

It is imperative that the teacher 
teach transcription. Transcription 
is a skill that crowns and unifies the 
other basic skills of shorthand and 
typing. While typing is a useful art 
in itself, shorthand is of practically 
no value without efficient transcrip- 
tion skill. There is no certainty that 
any student will be able to tran- 
scribe just because he is able to take 
dictation rapidly or type speedily and 
accurately from printed copy. 

Transcription must be taught as a 
skill. As it occurs in many class- 
rooms, transcription is a testing pro- 
gram, not a _ teaching procedure. 
Transcription must be developed step 
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TRANSCRIPTION 


“The real test of shorthand achieve- 
ment is the ability to produce typed 
transcription from shorthand notes 
that have been dictated.” 


by step, from the, simple to the com- 
plex, as are both shorthand and typ- 
ing by themselves. 


Pre-transcription Training in Typing 


Transcription training actually 
should begin in the typing classroom. 
The essence of transcription is the 
ability to compose or type creatively 
without copying; in other words, to 
be able to read groups of words that 
express a thought and to know when 
groups of words are meaningful. 
Many teachers try to develop this 
skill for its personal-use value with- 
out realizing its basic relationship to 
the art of transcribing. 

Straight-copy typing from the 
printed text is the best way to teach 
typing and develop basic finger dex- 
terity to the extent that the mechanics 
of typing become automatic and leave 
the mind free to think of other things. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that too 
frequently the typing student de- 
velops the habit of thinking about 
things that are too far removed from 
the business at hand. It requires 
training and drill to teach him that 
composition and transcription require 
concentration of thought related to 
what is being typed. 

The ability to express oneself on 
the typewriter is another aspect of 
typing skill and does not come with- 
out some conscious effort to develop 
that skill. It is this particular skill 
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in the use of the typewriter that 
needs to be stressed as pre-transcrip- 
tion training, and it is probable that 
a student does not have sufficient skill 
in typing until he has developed the 
ability to compose his own thoughts 
and type them without first writing 
them in longhand. 

The logical steps in developing this 
skill in the typing class are as fol- 
lows : 


1. Dictate words for the student 
to write, first watching his copy, later 
without printed copy to watch. This 
can be done within the first few 
weeks of the typing class and also 
helps to move the pupil from the 
stroke level to the word level of typ- 
ing. 

2. Dictate sentences and para- 
graphs to be written word for word. 
This should follow word dictation 
very closely, certainly by the middle 
of the first semester. Suitable copy 
can be found in most typing books 
so that the students can check the ac- 
curacy of their own work. 


3. Read a paragraph and ask stu- 
dents to. paraphrase it in their own 
words. A human interest anecdote 
arouses the interest of the student, 
and then he may expand it to give 
him an opportunity to express opin- 
ions and related ideas, allowing for 
some creativity. Not more than ten 
minutes should be allowed for this 


activity, but this kind of practice two 
or three times a week over a period 
of five or six weeks will develop 
considerable skill. 


4. Provide for original composi- 
tion by having students answer ques- 
tions or reply to letters so that they 
practice writing on the typewriter 
without preparing the text either in 
longhand or shorthand before typ- 
ing. 

5. Proofreading is another skill 
that is essential for transcription and 
much can be done in typing. Many 
people feel that because they can read 
well, they can proofread. Actually, 
the fast reader is very often a poor 
proofreader until he realizes that 
there are different kinds of reading, 
depending upon the objective. Proof- 
reading requires that the eye observe 
not just words, but every letter in 
every word, at the same time being 
sure that the correct meaning is con- 
tained in the typed material. One of 
the hardest errors to find is that in 
which a typing error makes a word 
correctly spelled but it makes the 
wrong word and either changes the 
meaning or makes no meaning. 


Proofreading requires constant 
drill, practice, and checking. The 
skill of proofreading is as important 
to the stenographer as the skill of 
typing or taking dictation. 

These procedures are invaluable to 
the student who wants typewriting 
only for personal use, because the 
most common use of the typewriter 
is for personal correspondence. How- 
ever, the basic skill of thinking on 
the typewriter is just as important 
for the stenographer, because it is 
the transfer of thought on the type- 
writer that is the essence of transcrip- 
tion, either from shorthand or from 
a dictating machine. 

The procedures as outlined need 
not take more than five to ten min- 
utes out of any class period, and if 
used two or three times a week, can 
accomplish a great deal in develop- 
ing the necessary skill. 

Many teachers are concerned over 
the fact that composition is difficult 
to check and grade. Dictation can be 
checked by the student himself from 
an oral reading by the teacher or: by 
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comparing with copy in the textbook 
which may be used for the dictation. 
At any rate, ten to twelve lines of dic- 
tation or composition can be checked 
rapidly and the ultimate value is 
worth the time and effort involved 
both on the part of the teacher and 
the student. 


Pre-transcription Training in Shorthand 


Likewise there should be pre- 
transcription training in shorthand. 
These steps involve: 

1. Fluent reading from shorthand 
plates in the textbook. 

2. Reading of the student’s own 
shorthand notes, both fresh and stale, 
from dictation taken at an easy rate, 
gradually increasing to a rate that 
pushes his skill so that he learns what 
his own peculiarities are in taking dic- 
tation at his top speed. 

3. Oral transcription from both 
plate shorthand and his own notes, 
which includes “saying” the punctua- 
tion ‘as he would a word, indicating 
possessives and capitals of words 
other than the first word in a sen- 
tence, and spelling words that might 
be confused, such as “their-there,” 
and “‘to-too-two.” 


4. Spelling all unusual or tricky 
words and discussing the meaning of 
words that may have technical or 
several different connotations, e.g., 
appreciation as the opposite of depre- 
ciation. 


Transcription Procedures 


The integration of these two basic 
skills into transcription skill is fre- 
quently glossed over in the advanced 
shorthand class. Too frequently it 
is assumed that because a student can 
compose on the typewriter, take dic- 
tation speedily, read shorthand flu- 
ently, and manipulate the English 
language accurately, he will then 
transcribe efficiently. Such an as- 
sumption is not justified by the reality 
of the situation, as evidenced not 
only by the complaints of business- 
men, but also by performance in the 
classroom, as any teacher of short- 
hand will testify. 

After the preliminary skills have 
been developed, it is then time to 
begin the practice of actual transcrip- 
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tion on the typewriter. Again it is 
essential that transcription practice 
proceed from the simple to the com- 
plex, helping the student to solve his 
problems one at a time. 

1. From shorthand plate in the 
textbook, transcribe material that has 
been read and re-read so that fluency 
of reading is assured. The vocabu- 
lary should be simple to avoid spell- 
ing difficulties, but attention should 
be called to the correct spelling of 
such words as “to-too-two,” “their- 
there,” “than-then,” ‘‘no-know.” Sen- 
tence construction should also be 
simple, but the use of necessary 
commas, semi-colons, and periods 
should be discussed so that all prob- 
lems are solved before typing actually 
begins. Pay no attention to form or 
letter style. Use manuscript style or 
straight-copy-typing test form (70- 
stroke line, double spacing). 

The first day, not more than twice 
at the most, start with unison drill. 
When the students are seated at the 
typewriter with their paper in place 
and machine adjustments made, ask 
the students as a group to read a 
meaningful group of words, either a 
short sentence or a clause, then have 
them type that as a class. Continue 
this “read and write” procedure 
through the letter that has been as- 
signed. The purpose is to impress 
upon them the necessity of reading 
in thought groups and keeping the 
eyes and the mind a few words ahead 
of the actual typing. 

After going through the letter this 
way once, then have them repeat 
the letter on their own. The first 
transcription should be a short letter 
and the transcription on their own 
should not last more than five min- 
utes. 

2. After this initial orientation to 
transcription for several times, there 
should be practice in transcribing 
from shorthand plates that have been 
read and re-read with the English 
problems solved. The actual number 
of times for this practice depends 
upon the responsiveness of the class. 
I have known classes that did not 
need to follow this procedure more 
than three or four times, others 
seemed to need six to eight times. 
The length of the letter and the 


difficulty of the vocabulary and Eng- 
lish construction should be increased 
from letter to letter. 

3. The next step is to repeat the 
second process in transcribing from 
the student’s notes that have been 
dictated. Start with material that has 
been prepared as homework or 
studied in advance. At first the dicta- 
tion should be slow and the notes 
should be read and re-read to make 
sure the student has everything in 
his notes and that all problems of 
language and punctuation have been 
solved, still omitting arrangement 
problems. The rate of dictation 
should be gradually increased and 
the help from class reading is gradu- 
ally decreased so that the student 
develops self-reliance upon his own 
ability to read his notes. Arrange- 
ment of the letter is also added. 

4. The fourth step is to dictate new 
and unfamiliar material, starting at 
a speed of dictation that all students 
can be expected to get and gradually 
increasing the rate. At this point 
individual differences will become 
greater, and it will be necessary to 
give dictation at one, two, or even 
three rates and permit students to 
choose the rate at which they wish to 
transcribe. 

Part of the time the transcription 
period may be kept short and be 
timed, not more than ten minutes. 
Sometimes an entire class period may 
be given to transcription. At this 
point the rate of transcription may 
be determined, simply by dividing the 
number of words transcribed by the 
number of minutes transcribed. 

Students should be encouraged not 
to spend a long time puzzling over 
one or two words, but should skip 
unreadable outlines and continue 
where they can pick up the thought. 
The purpose is to develop the habit 
of steady typing. 

5. When fluency of transcription 
has been established through the pre- 
ceding steps, then it is time to start 
production work. This means dic- 
tating several letters at a time, vary- 
ing the length, increasing the com- 
plexity of vocabulary, context, and 
construction, and requiring that the 
letters be attractively arranged on a 
variety of letter-head stationery. 
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Addressing of envelopes and car- 
bon copies should also be included 
part of the time. 

The dictation likewise will range 
from a steady timed rate to untimed 
dictation given in thought groups or 
sentences. Gradually the type of 
office-style dictation which involves 
corrections and changes in the dicta- 
tion should be introduced. 

Production work should achieve 
a mailable standard as is expected in 
the office. There is much argument 
about what is a mailable letter, and 
it may vary according to the degree 
of acquaintance with the recipient, 
the time of day, train and airline 
schedules, etc. Yet it is quite pos- 
sible for a teacher to define a stand- 
ard of mailability for her class. 

6. Analysis of errors aids in the 
development of transcription skill. 
Since transcription is the integration 
of typing, shorthand and language 
skills, it is necessary to know what 
errors are being made in order to 
determine what supplementary drills 
are necessary. Also a student’s own 
awareness of his individual problems 
is important in giving him the desire 
to improve. 

A true transcription error is the 
misreading of a shorthand outline; 
the outline may be poorly formed or 
out of proportion causing the sub- 
stitution of a wrong word, or the 
outline may be misread because of 
a lapse of concentration. 

There may be many other errors in 
a transcript, but they should be rec- 
ognized for what they really are— 
language errors which might be made 
in any writing a student might do, or 
typing errors. There may be spelling 
errors, punctuation errors, or wrong 
grammatical construction. 

One type of error that is frequently 
considered either a spelling or a 
transcription error is actually a mis- 
take in vocabulary. Businessmen and 
teachers are apt to criticize the spell- 
ing ability of pupils or new stenogra- 
phers, when the fault is in reality a 
non-understanding because of inade- 
quate vocabulary. For example, the 
new stenographer in an insurance 
company transcribed “daisy grace” 
because she had never heard of days 
of grace for paying premiums. 

A program such as has been out- 
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lined is a teaching procedure that 
provides positive development of 
transcription skill. The businessman 
learned from teachers that he should 
expect his stenographer to take dicta- 
tion rapidly. It is now our responsi- 
bility to re-educate him in terms of 
standards for the stenographer that 
fit his needs—efficient transcription. 


Through the years we have im- 
proved our technique of teaching 
shorthand and have reduced con- 
siderably the time devoted to the 
learning of shorthand theory as such. 
We are now being challenged to im- 
prove our teaching of transcription 
and train employable stenographers 
in as little time as possible. 
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This design won first place in the Twentieth Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. It was constructed with the use of the asterisk, underscore, hyphen, and period. 
The almost continuous succession of periods helped to make up the curved lines. The shading 
was brought about by varying the intensity of the touch. It was also necessary to control 
both the horizontal and vertical movements of the carriage to get some of the effects. 

Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine, 
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PUTNIK and “Mutnik” arousea 
_ the world, and particularly Amer- 
ica, to a new realization of the value 
of science and scientific training. One 
result has been a noticeable increase 
in interest in science courses through- 
out our educational system. Science 
students have gained in prestige 
while, as one student expressed it, 
“Your classmates think you are off 
balance or have dropped to a low 
caste system if you choose retailing 
asacareer.” This attitude is as dam- 
aging to the future of retailing as the 
indifference and seeming lack of rec- 
ognition had been to scientific re- 
search. 

Arthur D. Little, a commercial re- 
search firm in Boston, financed a sci- 
ence teacher in Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, who gave lectures and demon- 
strations to 16 sixth-grade classes. 
This is recognition of the fact that you 
must interest and encourage students 
toward a field of study long before 
they enter college. What is being 
done to encourage and enlighten stu- 
dents regarding retailing as a career? 

A survey on career preferences 
among high school students in thirty 
states was made by Scholastic Maga- 
zine early in 1956. From a total of 
13,645 students, not one selected ‘“Re- 
tailing” as a career preference. Ap- 
proximately one per cent of the stu- 
dents selected “Sales.” Why do so 
many students come to college com- 
pletely devoid of any interest in re- 
tailing as a career? Why do not 
more students major in this area? 
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Many students turn to teachers 
and placement directors in high 
schools to gain knowledge and insight 
into various fields of interest so that 
they can select and prepare them- 
selves for their future careers. If 
this plea for help is to be properly 
answered, teachers must become in- 
formed of the opportunities in and 
requirements for success in different 
areas of work. Thus they need 
to take some initiative to discover 
what retailing has to offer their stu- 
dents. 

These remarks are presented in 
the hope that they will help bring 
better understanding of the field of 
retailing as a future career for our 
students, also to acquaint the edu- 
cator with some of the problems of 
the retailer, and to enlighten the re- 
tailer regarding a few of the perplex- 
ing issues common to educators. 
First, an effort will be made to clarify 
the commonly held assumptions and 
attitudes about retailing, and second, 
a few suggestions will be presented 
concerning opportunities for cooper- 
ative efforts by the educator and re- 
tailer to encourage students to enter 
this fascinating field of work. 


Assumptions and Attitudes 

The following comment by a high 
school counselee is not unusual: “But 
who wants that kind of a job? Who 
wants to stand all day, six days a 
week, and work for $15 or $20 a 
week for the rest of her life.” 
Counselors and retailers alike are 
half-hearted in their selling efforts 
because of the starting-wage problem 
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“Why do so many students come to col- 
lege completely devoid of any interest 
in retailing as a career? Why do not more 
students major in this area?” 


and because hours of work are dif- 
ferent than in other industries. Let’s 
examine the question of wages first. 


Starting Wage 


Starting salaries in retailing are 
unquestionably non-competitive for 
certain types of college graduates. 
While beginning rates are not the 


highest which a graduate can obtain, 


neither are they the lowest. The 
technical and engineering graduate, 
and some business course graduates 
may be offered salaries out of reach 
of the retailer, but certainly not all 
liberal arts graduates will be in this 
position. Retailing is fast bringing 
itself up to par with such fields as 
communications, banking, insurance, 
and local manufacturing. High 
school graduates will find that retail- 
ing may offer them equally as good 
a starting wage as other areas and 
in many instances a much better op- 
portunity for advancement. 

A college placement director re- 
cently informed students that a par- 
ticular retail store paid only $40 a 
week because the store’s representa- 
tive had stated that the store complied 
with the Minimum Wage Law. Be- 
fore jumping to such a conclusion, 
a counselor should inquire into the 
full situation. Is the quoted begin- 
ning wage paid during the training 
period only, with a substantial raise 
in sight just as soon as the employee 
approaches the productive stage? 
Also, does the trainee have an oppor- 
tunity to earn commissions in addi- 
tion to the base wage? And, does the 
employee receive discounts on his own 
purchases ? 
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Frances S. Hardin 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


RETAILING 


Wage Opportunities 


The counselor should make every 
effort to move the student beyond this 
first hurdle and get him to look at the 
future earnings’ opportunities. Here 
retailing has a strong story to tell. 
The National Science Foundation re- 
cently analyzed the earnings’ achieve- 
ments of 94,000 scientists in this 
country. These scientists included 
persons with a bachelor’s degree plus 


-at least four years professional ex- 


perience and those with a Ph.D. de- 
gree. The median age of the group 
was thirty-eight years, and the median 
annual professional salary was 
$6,525. Of course, this study was 
made before Sputnik. There has not 
been a similar study made of retailing 
salaries ; however, Fred Lazarus, Jr., 
president of Federated Department 
Stores, has said that junior retailing 
executives generally make between 
$6,500 and $8,500 a year, with many 
buyers earning between $10,000 and 
$30,000, and division heads in big 
stores drawing between $18,000 and 
$50,000 a year. Other studies have 
indicated that within a five to ten- 
year period, the retailer exceeds the 
trained engineer despite the lower 
starting wage. Is it not, then, this 
long-run career opportunity that we 
should stress to students and not be 
apologetic because of a somewhat 
lower compensation for the first few 
years? 


Working Hours 


Students frequently believe that re- 
tailing calls for much longer hours of 
work than other areas of employment. 
This misconception and any possible 
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belief that an individual works all the 
hours that stores are open needs posi- 
tive refutation. 

The five-day week is a definite 
trend in retailing today. True, ex- 
ecutives work longer than forty 
hours, but this is usual for executives 
regardless of industry. Retailing en- 
ticements, however, include schedul- 
ing of time off for executives, limi- 
tation on the amount of night work, 
and curtailment of the total execu- 
tive work week. Some stores give 
additional vacations, perhaps during 
the winter season, for executives 
working longer than normal hours. 

Retailing, as a service industry, 
perhaps has the greater problem in 
the fact that its hours are different 
from those of other areas. This is 
also true of other service fields such 
as transportation, hotels, communica- 
tions, etc. Hours may be different 
but this does not necessarily make 
them substandard. Hours in retail- 
ing are quite flexible and adjustments 
are frequently made fo meet individ- 
ual needs. 

The counselor, therefore, should 
not allow this aspect of retailing to 
loom as an interest-killing stumbling 
block, but should point out how un- 
important this point is to any student 
seriously interested in launching him- 
self into a career destined to raise 
him to the “heights.” 

Mutual Efforts of Educator and Retailer 

Responsibility for the existence of 
unfavorable attitudes toward the field 
of retailing cannot be shunned en- 
tirely by the retailers. Since they 
have not been faced with a new help 
problem for many years, they are not 


fully awake to the need for creating 
an awareness on the part of the pub- 
lic of the career opportunities in re- 
tailing. Many retailers have failed 
to cultivate educators and placement 
officials within the schools whose 
knowledge of retailing opportunities 
in many instances is insufficient and 
whose endorsement and goodwill is 
necessary for successful recruiting. 
Cooperation between retail mer- 
chants and our schools is a matter of 
mutual goodwill and understanding of 
objectives, constant personal con- 
tacts, and joint effort in securing re- 
sults. Both the.educator and the re- 
tailer need to take some positive steps 
to improve this situation. 


Opportunities for Educators 


Educators should take the initiative 
and call on personnel directors to 
ask for information about their 
stores. We teachers know, from 
past experience, that it is best to go 
to the original source for the truth. 
Business people are usually quite re- 
ceptive to such an appeal and will be 
glad to cooperate. 

After the educator and the retailer 
have become acquainted and under- 
stand each other’s aims and goals, a 
plan must be evolved that will de- 
velop students’ full understanding of 
the career possibilities in retailing. 
The general retailing or distributive 
education courses provide the base 
that can be expanded into a coopera- 
tive work-experience program. Dr. 
Niederpruem, Retailing Coordinator 
at Michigan University, in a talk be- 
fore the personnel session of the an- 
nual convention of the National Re- 
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tail Dry Goods Association in New 
York City on January 7, 1957, said 
that “the graduate with a combination 
of retailing courses and retail work 
experiences was far superior to any 
others in job performance, knowledge 
of retail policies and procedure, and 
attitude toward job and retailing as 
a career.” 


Another avenue for the creation of 
interest and the development of 
‘knowledge about retailing is the Dis- 
tributive Education Clubs of Amer- 
ica. This national organization of 
high school retailing students pro- 
vides a stimulating center around 
which many creative activities can be 
organized. For example, this group 
can be the motivating force behind a 
“Career Day” when business and pro- 
fessional men present the advantages 
and disadvantages of their profes- 
sions to the student body. Ideas of 
this nature are limited only by the en- 
ergy and initiative of the educator. 

These overt steps, however, are not 
enough to accomplish our real pur- 
pose. It is necessary, also, for the 
teachers of other subject areas to be- 
come aware of and acquainted with 
retailing as a respectable and worthy 
means of livelihood. Each must 
raise his sights and recognize the 
possible dangers in casual disparag- 
ing references to the occupation and 
in the illustrative use of retailing as 
an example of “stop-gap” employ- 
ment. Are our class illustrations of 


1 ; retailing based on current conditions, 
' or do we cite wage rates of $14 a 


week and a work week of fifty-two 
hours which existed in 1931 as typi- 
cal? 


Retailers’ Opportunities 


Speaking at the NRDGA meeting, 
Theodore Schlesinger, vice-president 
of Allied Stores Corporation, stated: 
“Before we can get the public to be- 
lieve in the career opportunities of 
retailing, we must have more retail- 
ers who believe that recruitment, 
training, and proper utilization of the 
trained product is a major manage- 
ment responsibility.” In other words, 
retailers must catch up with other 
areas of business by building a con- 
structive program of training ,with 
planned steps of advancement toward 
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some degree ot responsibility. 

This training program will have to 
be organized, carried out, and the re- 
sults publicized if retailers are to 
overcome the present antipathy of 
the college graduate who has previ- 
ously been offered merely the oppor- 
tunity to obtain work experience on 
his assigned job. R. J. Kellar, Col- 
lege Relations Coordinator, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., speaking at the 
NRDGA meeting, pointed out that a 
student reaches a decision about op- 
portunity with a firm on the basis of 
evidence—“evidence of other young 
men like himself, within recent years, 
having made progress in a given com- 
pany which is at least equal to the 
progress made by comparable men in 
other industries.” 


An effort must be made by retail- 
ers not only to inform educators and 
placement directors of the facts con- 
cerning retailing but also to intensify 
their understanding of, in the words 
of Mr. Schlesinger, “its truly excit- 
ing and stimulating challenge to an 
individual’s abilities. The magic of 
retailing, the variety, the drama, the 
newness of challenges and problems, 
and the intense personal satisfactions 
that it can provide” must somehow be 
conveyed. “In a world of bigness 
and specialization, there are few other 
industries that can provide the im- 
mediate personal satisfactions that 
retailing does.” Mr. Schlesinger 
further points out that an individual 
can very soon in his retailing career 
obtain a feeling of proprietorship— 
a feeling of being fully in command 
of a business problem in all its aspects 
—from planning inception to final ful- 
fillment. Only after the teachers and 
placement people obtain full under- 
standing and the “flavor” of retailing 
will they be enthusiastic about the 
field. 


Another speaker at the same meet- 
ing, Corinne Patterson, Personnel 
Director, People’s Outfitting Co., De- 
troit, Michigan, emphasized that re- 
cruiting begins in the high school. 
Her major point was that part-time 
retailing and cooperative students 
from the high schools must be placed 
into constructively planned programs 
of development if they are to grow 
into good employees. If their ex- 


periences have been satisfying, they 
will undoubtedly return to retailing 
after college. But, if they have been 
left to shift for themselves, without 
proper training or supervision, the 
experience will be distasteful and 
their dissatisfaction will duly influ- 
ence other possible recruits. 


Conclusions 

Students must be convinced that 
retailing is a career promising sub- 
stantial financial rewards to those 
who succeed as well as a short-cut to 
business leadership. In addition, the 
social service aspects should be un- 
derscored heavily, since we, as Amer- 
icans, are very social-service con- 
scious. Witness the number of stu- 
dents training to enter fields where 
financial opportunity is almost nil 
and the principal attraction is the op- 
portunity to serve humanity. Prob- 
ably no other vocation offers such an 
opportunity for service as retailing 
and its adjunct selling. 

Retailing is a complex, dynamic | 
business that challenges the imagina- 
tion, the mental and physical stamina, 
the resourcefulness and abilities of 
those engaged in it. We know of no 
other vocation that offers as much 
as retailing in developing the latent 
talents of our youth. There is hard- 
ly another industry in which the re- 
wards for ability are so attractive— 
in which there are so many oppor- 
tunities for reaching executive posi- 
tions. 

Must we wait for a “sputnik”’ to 
get started? 
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v. S. INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX RETURN—1957 

or Other Taxable Year Beginning 
‘I rs Name (If this is a joint return of husband and wife, use first names of both) 

Home 

address (Number and street or rural route) 

af (Postal zone number) State) 
Your Social Security Number Occupation 


"if Income Was All From Salaries and W 


TIMETABLE 
FOR TEACHING 
THE INCOME 
TAX UNIT 


Lloyd L. Garrison 

and 

Calvin Kennedy 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Adequate preparation and plan- 
ning are necessary and vital to 
the successful teaching*of the 
income tax unit. 


HERE has been a definite trend 

in recent years towards teaching 
an income tax unit of from 8 to 10 
periods in some high school course. 
The suggestions included herein re- 
late specifically to the bookkeeping tax 
unit, although they might well apply 
to income tax instruction in other 
areas, too. The suggestions that fol- 
low are arranged in a dated sequence ; 
however, these dates may need to be 


changed to meet local problems and 
conditions. Although the timetable 
extends over several months, the unit 
proper takes about two weeks, begin- 
ning March 2. The other dated ac- 
tivities involve preliminary prepara- 
tions. 


First Day of School 

Undoubtedly, as early as the first 
day of school to the question “Why 
does a business need to keep book- 
keeping records?” some student gave 
as a reason “To prepare records for 
filing the income tax return.” Dur- 
ing the discussion, perhaps it was 
emphasized that an individual, also, 
should keep sufficient records for use 
in filing his personal income tax re- 
turn. 

Students should be informed that 
an income tax unit will be included 
in the bookkeeping instruction. The 
students should be on the alert for 
discussions at home concerning in- 
come taxes. They also should collect 
any information published in the lo- 
cal or regional newspapers pertain- 
ing to income tax, and these bits of 
information may be used for bulle- 
tin board display material or for 
class discussion when the tax unit is 
taught. 

September-December 

Sometime during these months, 
students should be introduced to 
Form W-4, Employee’s Withhold- 
ing Exemption Certificate, which 
must be filed with the employer up- 
on initial employmient. A few stu- 
dents will be taking jobs, so oppor- 
tunity can be created to let them re- 
port on and explain the use and pur- 
pose of the W-4 Form. Since a So- 
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cial Security Card must be presented 
at the time the Withholding Exemp- 
tion Certificate is completed, this 
would be an excellent time to teach 
the students how to apply for a So- 
cial Security Card and to stress a 
few basic principles of the Social 
Security Act. 


November 1 


The following free materials 


should be ordered: 


1. High School Income Tax Train- 
ing Kit from U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Internal Revenue Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. (Be sure to 
ask for enough copies of the Stu- 
dent’s Handbook for each member of 
your class.) 


2. Form 1040 and Form 1040A 
from your District Director of In- 
ternal Revenue. (Order at least 


three of each of these forms per stu- 
dent. ) 


3. State Income Tax forms from 
State Tax Commissioner or Director. 

The Federal Tax Training Kit 
contains a teacher’s instruction man- 
ual and enlargements of the various 
tax forms, which can be used dur- 
ing class demonstrations. The ma- 
terials in the Tax Training Kit are 
well prepared, easily understood, and 
provide enough information for a 
one-unit presentation. If more in- 
formation is desired about basic tax 
regulations for individuals, a bulletin 
entitled “Your Federal Income Tax 
for Individuals” may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 
cents. This bulletin will make an ex- 
cellent reference to be used in answer- 
ing questions which may arise dur- 
ing the teaching of the tax unit. An- 
other publication which may be help- 
ful to teachers in rural areas is the 
“Farmers’ Tax Guide,” which can 
be obtained free from a local County 
Agricultural Agent or District Di- 
rector of Internal Revenue. 


January 1-31 


Employed students will begin re- 
ceiving their W-2 forms, the With- 
holding Tax Statements. Utilize 
these occasions to stimulate further 
interest in studying about income 
taxes, as well as to familiarize other 
students with Form W-2. 
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February-March-April 15 

This is the period when interest 
runs high on the income tax topic. 
Taxpayers on the calendar year basis 
have from January 1 until April 15 
to file returns ; therefore, the time for 
study during this interval that ap- 
pears to be best suited psychologic- 
ally and that fits in best with the 
class schedule should be determined. 


February 23 

Make a preliminary survey of the 
interests and needs of your students 
for income tax information. This 
survey might take the form of a brief 
questionnaire prepared in consulta- 
tion with a student committee. The 
questionnaire can be used to secure 
such data as number of students 
having income tax withheld, type of 
work being done, occupations of par- 
ents, need of parents for income tax 
information, and problems or view- 
points of parents in regard to the fed- 
eral income tax. The purposes of 
this assignment are to aid in the 
formulation of the teaching plan and 
to stimulate interest in the subject. 


February 25 

Make some individual assignments. 
Three or four students can be re- 
sponsible for obtaining a few copies 
of the various types of tax forms 
needed for the problem work. Al- 
though some forms for class use have 
already been ordered, the students 
should have the experience of ob- 
taining forms from local banks or 
other businesses that may distribute 
tax forms to their customers. 

Other students might develop a 
“skit” dramatizing the need for and 
purpose of income taxes. The “skit” 
can be used in launching the unit 
proper. A few charts or diagrams 
could add much to the effectiveness 
of such a presentation. The mate- 
rial received from the Internal Reve- 
nue Service will be of much help 
here. The questionnaires should be 
collected at this time so that they can 
be analyzed and the information used 
in planning the tax unit. 

March 2 

This is the first full period de- 
voted to the tax unit. The actual 
preparation of tax returns should be 
preceded by a consideration of the 


purpose and importance of taxes, 
with emphasis upon the income tax. 
The “skit” dramatization may be used 
here to create interest and launch the 
discussion, in which all students 
should have a part. 

Time may permit the review of the 
W-4 and W-2 forms along with the 
Social Security card, as well as the 
presentation of the very simple card 
Form 1040A of the Individual In- 
come Tax Return. 


March 3 

Review briefly., Demonstrate the 
preparation of Form 1040A with a 
problem similar to that which many 
of the students may have. A typical 
problem might be the following: 
James B. Brown, a student, was em- 
ployed during the summer at the 
Acme Auto Supply Store. His W-2 
statement shows the total amount 
earned as $550 and the amount of 
income tax withheld as $70.40. The 
purpose of filing the income tax re- 
turn in this case is to determine the 
correct amount of the tax in order 
to obtain the refund, which many 
high school students will have com- 
ing. Students may work three or 
four such problems under the teach- 
er’s supervision. 

Now present and demonstrate page 
1, Form 1040, of the Individual In- 
come Tax Return through the work- 
ing of a simple problem similar to 
that designated above. Use the en- 
larged forms included in the teach- 
ing kit. Don’t try to explain in de- 
tail the function of all the lines on 
this page with the initial presenta- 
tion. These items are best explained 
as they are used in the solution of 
problems. 


March 4-6 

Continue to expand and build the 
unit around various personal income 
tax problems, which gradually be- 
come more involved and complicated 
as the study progresses. The teacher 
may bring in different types of in- 
come as well as numerous types of 
deductions according to the needs and 
abilities of the students or of a par- 
ticular class. The Student’s Hand- 
book in the Federal Income Tax 
Training Kit contains many sample 
problems. 
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Digression.: Note the use of the 
problem approach in the teaching of 
the income tax unit. Through a 
careful selection of problem cases the 
coverage can be fairly extensive, 
while avoiding many of the compli- 
cations that affect only a small num- 
ber of taxpayers. Consequently, stu- 
dents need to learn only what is con- 
sidered essential or basic and that 
through a realistic application. The 
case problem method has the further 
advantage for the teacher of limiting 
the discussion primarily to the case 
at hand, so that an excellent unit can 
be taught without extensive knowl- 
edge of income taxes. However, the 
teaching plan should be _ flexible 
enough to allow for some optional 
and varied problems, which might in- 
clude students’ own tax returns. 


March 9-10 


Since many persons will also be 
filing state income tax returns, it 
might be well to take a day or two 
to present information concerning 
your state income tax if you have 
one. In most states having income 
taxes the information required and 
the return forms used are quite simi- 
lar to those for the Federal govern- 
ment. With a little additional in- 
formation, state forms can be pre- 
pared from the Federal returns al- 
ready completed. 


March 11-12 


Special problems relating to busi- 
nessmen, farmers, or professional 
people may now be presented. These 
problems should be adjusted to stu- 
dent needs, in much the same way as 
practice sets. For example, in a 
rural community all or nearly all 
students might work at least one or 
two problems using the farm Form 
1040F. 


March 13 


This day is to be used for final 
evaluation, which may take the form 
of a problem test. During the course 
of the unit, there may have been a 
few quizzes along with the checking 
of problems, as well as general eval- 
uation and observation of students 
at work. 

The above timetable covers ten 
class periods, and it is hoped that it 
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will also include a reasonable amount 
of homework. The plan may easily 
be shortened or expanded. There is 
a logical breaking point after the 
first five periods, which will include 
the basic knowledges needed by most 
individual taxpayers in filing per- 
sonal returns for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The time scheduled for 


preparation of state returns, of 
course, may be omitted in areas which 
do not have state income tax laws. 
The fact alone that some 60 million 
Americans, including many high 
school students, will file income tax 
returns in 1959 makes it imperative 
that we devote a reasonable amount . 
of time to income tax instruction. 


mystery 


typewriter 


This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct a 
design on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter, space down 1 single space from 
the top, set side margins for a 54-space line and begin typing, line by line. 
Symbols: "5X" means strike "X" five times; "2sp" means strike space bar two 
times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 

1—29sp, 12X 
2—27sp, 17X 
3—25sp, 12X, 2sp, 7X 


_ 4—25sp, 12X, 2sp, 14X 


5—24sp, 34X 

6—23sp, 28X, 7sp, 2X 

7—22sp, 25X 

8—2Isp, 4X, Isp, 18X 

9—20sp, 6X, Isp, 14X 
10—19sp, 8X, Isp, 12X 
11—18sp, 10X, Isp, 10X 
12—17sp, 12X 
13—17sp, 20X 


_14—17sp, 20X 


15—1lésp, 22X 

16—15sp, 23X 

17—14sp, 25X 

18—1I3sp, 27X 

19—12sp, 11X, Isp, 17X 
20—11sp, 11X, Isp, 19X 
21—10sp, 11X, Isp, 20X 
22—9sp, 11X, Isp, 20X, Isp, 2X 
23—9sp, 10X, Isp, 21X, Isp, 3X 
24—9sp, 10X, Isp, 22X, Isp, 3X ' 
25—8sp, 11X, Isp, 22X, Isp, 4X 
26—7sp, 11X, Isp, 23X, Isp, 5X 
27—é6sp, 12X, Isp, 23X, Isp, 5X 
28—5sp, 13X, Isp, 23X, Isp, 5X 
29—4sp, 14X, Isp, 24X, Isp, 4X 
30—3sp, 15X, Isp, 24X, Isp, 4X 
31—2sp, 15X, Isp, 25X, Isp, 4X 
32—Isp, 15X, Isp, 26X, Isp, 4X 


Line 

33—Isp, 14X, Isp, 27X, Isp, 5X 
34—Isp, 13X, Isp, 28X, Isp, 6X 
35—Isp, 12K, Isp, 29X, Isp, 7X 
36—Isp, 11X, Isp, 30X, Isp, 8X 
37—I1sp, 10X, Isp, 31X, Isp, 8X 
38—Isp, 9X, Isp, 31X, Isp, 9X 
39—9X, Isp, 32K, Isp, 10X 
40—9X, Isp, 32X, Isp, 11X 
41—9X, Isp, 32X, 2sp, 10X 
42—8X, Isp, 33X, 3sp, 9X 
43—7X, Isp, 34X, 3sp, 9X 
44—6X, Isp, 35X, 4sp, 7X 
45—6X, Isp, 35X, 5sp, 4X 
46—5X, 2sp, 34X, 7sp, 3X 
47—I1sp, 4X, 2sp, 33X 
48—2sp, 3X, 2sp, 33X 
49—7sp, 33X 

50—8sp, 32X 

51—9sp, 31X 

52—9sp, 30X 

53—9sp, 29X 

54—9sp, 5X, Isp, 22X 
55—9sp, 5X, Isp, 22X 

56—9sp, 6X, 2sp, 18X 
57—10sp, 6X, ésp, 13X 
58—11sp, 5X, 14sp, 5X 
59—I1sp, 5X, 14sp, 5X 
8X, 11sp, 8X 
61—12sp, 7X, 12sp, 7X 
62—12sp, 13X, 6sp, 13X 
63—13sp, 12X, 7sp, 12X 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the 


next issue of this magazine. 
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Mary Courtney O'Toole 

Boston College School of Education 
One of the 11 Schools and Colleges of the Jesuit University 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


What he is especially interested in knowing, the average man will register 
for at the evening school or college—correspondingly, he will tune in 
the desired T V channel at the particular time he chooses. 


“ aa you ready for your typing 
lesson? Here to teach you is 
Miss 

With such an introduction in 
smooth, stimulative tone from Bos- 
ton’s Channel 2 announcer, I ap- 
peared in the parlors of several hun- 
dred New Englanders three evenings 
a week during the past academic 
year. 

On September 23, 1957, I left my 
home in Newton about 6 p. m.—the 
program was to be televised at 7:45 
p.m.—to drive the few miles to the 
Cambridge studios of WGBH. Trust- 
ing that the Lowell Foundation was 


solid enough to support me for my 


first fifteen-minute show, I enjoyed 
the ride along the Charles River on 
that early autumn evening. 

Whether my self-assurance was en- 
tirely faked or the station’s security 
softer than realized, I could not be 
sure; but this I know that as the 
floorman gave me the two-minute, 
one-minute, thirty-second, 
on” signals, I was unquestionably cer- 
tain that no sound would come from 
me then or in my future. Mike fright 

_is frivolous when compared with 
camera fright which is carnage, fig- 
uratively faced. But as is the nature 
of time, the fifteen minutes went by 
and the “Cut, you’re off” signal was 
the most artistic, appreciated gesture 
in all the ages, for me at that moment. 
It was 8 p.m. and J had appeared on 
TV. 
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How many New Englanders had 
known of my coming on that evening 
and had their typewriters before them 
for Lesson one in Let’s Learn to 
Type, we do not know; by May 28, 
1958, however, the last class in the 
course, we were very sure that our 
participants were in many hundreds. 

Although I have taught classes in 
business education at three of Amer- 
ica’s_ well-known universities and 
earlier at the secondary-school level, 
I am certain that not until this pres- 
ent year of teaching have I faced so 
large and so varied a group of stu- 
dents in any single class. 


Varied Audience 


I try to visualize myself on stage 
at John Hancock Auditorium in Bos- 
ton with a demonstration stand and 
a typewriter, explaining the tech- 
niques of touch typing to more than 
fifteen hundred people. What pleased 
me as much as the numbers in class 
was the personal acquaintance, 
through correspondence, that I have 
made with my pupils since Septem- 
ber. From that mail, I quote very 
briefly : 


“In these days when so much that is 
worthless comes through the TV: set as 
entertainment, it is gratifying to find some- 
thing as useful as your course.” 


“T am just learning to type after all these 
years and I love it.” ith 


THREE THOUSAND 
EYES UPON ME 


“I have learned to type without looking— 
65 years young.” 


“I feel that I owe you a great deal be- 
cause I never typed before.” 


“I enjoyed the classes and they were a 
great help to me. I am most grateful such 
an opportunity was made available to those 
of us in rural homes. I now have great 
expectations of obtaining work in the 
medical-secretarial field.” 


“It was a most enjoyable course and I 
derived a lot of helpful and useful infor- 
mation which I had always yearned to 
know.” 


“TI have had typing lessons, but I want to 
improve and you aye a real teacher! I know 
because I teach. 


“Did I find the TV lessons helpful? Yes. 
And did I enjoy them? Definitely.” (67-year 
old, retired librarian). 


“Have enjoyed the typing teaching on 
TV; have been typing for forty years, but 
she taught me a thing or two.” 


“Tet’s Learn to Type’ is a wonderful 
idea.” 


“IT like your review every now and then 
as I cannot be free for every lesson.” 


“I have enjoyed the class and found it 
very helpful. Before your class I could 
only use two fingers.” 


“IT find your class very interesting and 
think that it is wonderful to be given the 
chance to learn how to type on television.” 


“Your typing lessons are just what I’ve 
wanted for so long; I’m going to buy a 
typewriter right away.” 


“These lessons have helped tremendously 
in my school work.” 
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“How Does It Feel... 2" 


At this point I am sure you wish 
you were in communication with me 
so that you could ask the multiple 
questions that are buzzing inside of 
you. Perhaps I can anticipate some 
of them! Foremost, I imagine, would 
be—“How does it feel to teach with- 
out a class before you? Surely 
strange; definitely different. At 
Channel 2 on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday evenings, as class was in 
session, I saw two cameramen, and a 
timer who told me when to begin and 
when to stop—a total of three human 
faces. I could, of course, visualize 
family and friends to whom I sug- 
gested that they not look in (this to 
no avail); and incidentally, from 
them came the most revealing com- 
ments—such as, “Don’t ever wear 
that on T V again;” or “Have you 
put on a lot of weight since I saw you 
last summer ?” 

But what about the strangers? 
What about the hundreds ; how could 
I see them? How could I give them 
the impression that they were actu- 
ally participating in learning? Only 
in my imagination—it had to be so; 
there could be no other way ; not pic- 
turing to myself the many faces, some 
of them in a back row more than a 
hundred miles from Boston; that 
would be more frightening than T V 
itself; but picturing to myself an 
average-size class such as I have 
faced often for more difficult sub- 
ject presentation than touch typing. 
Yet I was still without that interplay 
of teacher and pupil, so vital for 
lively learning—no questions asked 
and answered, no momentary pleas- 
ure in accomplishment nor even dis- 
may at lack of it. All this I had to 
imagine and then come as close as 
possible to making the three men, the 
lights and the cameras simulate a na- 
tural classroom situation—otherwise 
the whole venture would be strained 
to the point of no return for the stu- 
dents, the teacher and Channel 2. 


What Brings Success to TV? 


As you are aware, American Edu- 
cational Television, designed pri- 
marily to teach, is in its infancy, and 
yet in the short life span it has ex- 
perienced to date, men, women, and 
youths by the millions across our 
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country have responded to its chal- 
lenge of coming into their parlor, 
playroom or den with a chalkboard, 
a textbook, and a teacher. What is 
it that brings about such a welcome 
for learning in the hours of the day 
usually devoted to laughing? First 
of a!l, from my own experience, I 
would say the nature of the subject 
material offered—which with all adult 
education is a personal choice. What 
he is especially interested in knowing 
the average man will register for at 
the evening school or college—corre- 
spondingly, he will tune in the de- 
sired T V channel at the particular 
time he chooses. Otherwise the suc- 
cess of the T V class lies with the 
teacher. Pittsburgh’s WQED’s requi- 
sites for a T V teacher are these: 
“a. demonstrated success as a class- 
room teacher ; b. creative imagination 
and resourcefulness; c. pleasantness 
of manner and fluency of speech; d. 
emotional maturity; e. telegenic ap- 
pearance; f. willingness to expend 
such time and effort as would be re- 
quired.” 

On just two of these I shall com- 
ment—d. emotional maturity; and f. 
willingness to expend such time and 
effort as would be required. My 
friend who thought I had gained 
weight was not looking through her 
lower bifocals; T V cameras fatten 
as they focus and after one careful 
look at yourself on the Monitor, any 
teacher who weighed more than 
ninety pounds would know she was 
destroying her glamorous future in a 
flash. But with the spade of profes- 
sional devotion you dig a hole for 
your pride and decorate the mound 
with the blossoms of pioneering. 

If, after a full day of teaching you 
do not have the effort remaining, or 
you prefer your time for yourself, 
you should not and could not carry a 
T V class (I am not now referring to 
closed-circuit, daytime teaching). If 
ever tie old-fashioned song title, 
“Your Time is My Time,” applied, 
it does here, where preparations of 
subject matter, timed to an exactness 
of seconds, dry-run rehearsals, por- 
tal-to-portal travel time, cannot be 
thought of as an incidental duty in 
your weekly schedule—far from it. 


Summarily, as you well know then, 


tion. 


the vital, interested, enthusiastic 
teacher who knows subject matter so 
well that the class text is used merely 
as a bandaid and not as a crutch; 
who plans carefully yet is flexible in 
the execution of the plans, will surely 
be as effective in the parlor as in 
Room 10. There are differences to 
contend with, naturally ; for example, 
from your obvious pupils you have 
the assistance of their personalities, 
even if it should be only the negative 
assistance of inattention and interrup- 
tion, calling for disciplinary direc- 
On television there are only 
the typewriter, if typing is your sub- 
ject, the numerous and often too- 
warm lights, the ever-present, ever- 
moving cameramen and cameras. 


Evaluation? 


How did I know. the class was 
learning what I was presenting? is 
doubtless another question you would 
ask me. I could not be sure until I 
received mail. I could only trust that 
techniques being used, planned for 
ahead of time, previously successful 
with learners, would be effective for 
my unseen students. 

Repeat I had to as though it were 
requested orally during the fifteen 
minutes; and after I had repeated 
what I thought was a sufficient num- 
ber of times, I heard (via the grape- 
vine) that someone’s cousin, or 
brother-in-law or teen-age daughter 
wished I would just go over this and 
this again some evening. It was sur- 
prising what comment about the pro- 
gram did come to us by word of 
mouth; we learned of invalids par- 
ticipating in the classes and finding a 
new source of interest in them. Class 
enrollment, you begin to realize, was 
widely scattered and strangely 
varied in age, background, even 
health, such as you would never meet 
for any kind of teaching in a single 
schoolroom at any one time. 

When Channel 2, at my suggestion, 
decided to present the program, Let's 
Learn to Type, there were, to my 
knowledge, four television stations 
experimenting with or offering suc- 
cessfully typewriting instruction. 
The results of a recent survey report 
that eight stations have offered or 
are offering such a course. Some of 
these classes such as Dayton’s— 
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sponsored by the Dayton Educational 
Television Foundation and the Day- 
ton Night School—offer a certificate 
upon the completion of an exam and 
the payment of a small fee. We did 
not offer certification or credit. For 
Channel 2 in Boston, typing was a 
personal use presentation, a commun- 
ity service which caught on unbeliev- 
ably fast and effectively with the gen- 
eral viewers. The time at which it 
was televised was evidently popular. 
Channel 2’s officials felt that three 
fifteen-minute sessions at the 7:45 to 
8 p.m. timing would be preferable 
to two half-hour sessions; and al- 
though each session seemed so short 
as it occurred, the cumulative total 
was apparently paying dividends in 
original or increased typing skill for 
those who practiced correctly outside 
of the class meetings as they were 
constantly urged to do. 


Practice? But Certainly! 


What did they practice? The hun- 
dreds of them who had purchased the 
text recommended had ample mate- 
rial to use which was organized for 
them during an early class meeting. 
Without steady and correct practice 
outside of class they would, as well 
you realize, make slow and discourag- 
ing progress toward typing talent. 
What I had suggested to them was 
fifteen minutes before class, fifteen 
minutes after class and a full hour a 
week at least, in addition. From the 
correspondence received, I would 
conclude that most of them had prac- 
tised rather faithfully and were 
pleased with their own accomplish- 
ment. 


The Future? 


As the year went along, I asked 
myself, “Does business education 
have a televised future?” My opin- 
ion is that it has—both for the gen- 
eral public and certainly for closed 
circuit tegching. As you _ think 
through the varying possibilities and 
the wide range of subject material in 
the field, you cannot avoid the con- 
viction that at long last those smaller 
communities with dollar difficulties 
that deprive them of the proper num- 
ber of business teachers might be able 
to tie themselves into city networks 
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and thus give their business trainees 


a wider, truer picture of the Ameri- 


can business scene than has hereto- 
fore been possible for them. 

In conclusion, I quote three well- 
qualified spokesmen for televised 
teaching—first, Mr. Clarence Faust, 
Vice-President of the Ford Founda- 
tion who said in October 1957, “Giv- 
en our commitment to universal edu- 
cation, given our commitment to 
equal educational opportunities for 
all, television could follow up the ad- 
vantages we have had from the 
printed book by making generally 
available as teachers our wisest, most 
thoughtful, and most effective people 
in every field of knowledge.” Sec- 
ondly, Dr. James Killian, who has 
said, “Educational Television should 
feed the hungry and stimulate the ap- 
petite of the well fed.” Lastly, Rev- 
erend Thomas Fleming, S. J., Execu- 
tive Assistant to the President of 
Boston College, and a director since 
its birth of Channel 2’s growth and 
development who says, “In discuss- 
ing television and education I must 


compare it to what great books mean 
to Education. Television can bring 
to a whole community the great teach- 
ers of the day. It is one of the most 
promising channels of communica- 
tion that God has given us.” 

Typing is a skill; business educa- 
tion is vocational, generally, and can 
feed the hungry in a very limited way 
only, even though this may be satis- 
fying to them. As a “most promis- 
ing channel of communication” tele- 
vision offers to us business educators 
the opportunity to give to the com- 
munity at large some practical ad- 
vice and workable plans for the suc- 
cessful management of their personal 
economic existence. 

The ratio of two eyes (symboliz- 
ing all the time, preparation, and per- 
sonal sacrifice involved) to three 
thousand eyes is a percentage of ex- 
change too meager to measure; yet, 
could it be gauged, the figure would 
hardly be discernible, submerged as 
it must be in spontaneous apprecia- 
tion and good will heaped upon it 
from all over New England. 


By Merle W. Wood 


Abraham Lincoln High School 
Des Moines, lowa 


DEPRECIATE 
DE PRETIUM 
meant 
from price 


asset to a more true figure. 


Due to the wear and tear on machines and buildings their value 
tends to decrease. This is called depreciation. Periodically an 
amount is taken "from the price" to adjust the value of the 
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FOR TYPING 


“Teach as though you would 
rather be teaching that particu- 
lar class at that particular time 
than doing anything else in the 
world.” 


Eprtor’s Note: This article first ap- 
peared in November, 1956, in The 
Ball State Commerce Journal, pub- 
lished at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. The Journal of 
Business Education will reprint some 
of these articles from state or school 
publications of general interest to 
subscribers. Suggestions will be wel- 
comed. 


VERY teacher has his own method 
of instruction, but there are cer- 
tain basic fundamentals which can be 
adapted to any teaching technique. 
Check these “20 Do’s” to see if they 
are a part of your classroom reper- 
toire. 

1. Maintain Good Attitudes. A 
healthy, cheerful classroom rapport 
is important to skill development. If 
we show a genuine interest in our 
teaching, plus a sincere willingness to 
serve and encourage our students, we 
can help them want to acquire typing 
skill and master related knowledges. 
With good classroom attitude, learn- 
ing to type becomes a want-to-achieve 
goal rather than a drive to accom- 
plishment. 

2. Teach More—Talk Less. - Start 
your class promptly with a brief 
warm-up drill; then move with 
planned dispatch from point to point 
in your lesson. Keep your voice calm 
and well modulated when you need to 
use it, but remember that students 
learn to type by typing—not by listen- 
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Jane Whelan 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


ing to lectures on the subject. Culti- 
vate the “voice with a smile” technique 
for your class instructions. 

3. Make Keyboard Presentation As 
Rapidly As Possible. Present four or 
five new keys per day until the alpha- 
bet section of the keyboard is covered. 
Teach touch typewriting by sight ; that 
is, use a blackboard diagram to teach 
the reach to the location of each new 
key. After the new key is located and 
the students have practiced the proper 
reach, encourage them to operate the 
new key without looking at the key- 
board. 

4. Give Technique Demonstrations. 
Introduce new techniques by demon- 
stration. This can be done before the 
whole class or individually as help is 
needed. If the demonstration is given 
before the whole class, be certain 
every student can see and hear. The 
students should practice the technique 
immediately while it is fresh in their 
minds. 

5. Stress Importance of Equipment 
Care. Emphasize to students the need 
for covering their machine when not 
in use. Also, teach them why and how 
to move the carriage when erasing so 
that erasure crumbs will not fall into 
the machine. Of vital importance, 
teach students how to put on new 
ribbons, and how to adjust the ribbon 
mechanism when it fails to reverse 
automatically. 

Along with equipment care, ask for 
the assistance of your students in 
keeping the classroom orderly and 


attractive. They should clear their 
desks of all other books and supplies 
while typing. Also, they should leave 
the area neat and uncluttered when 
they finish. 

6. Set Goals That Are Attainable. 
Then, Reset Them Before They Stag- 
nate. Discuss the goals you set with 
your students and what relation there 
is between the classroom activity and 
the desired goal. This plan gives the 
student a more intelligent approach to 
the desired result, thereby creating 
more enthusiasm and drive toward 
skill achievement. But as rapidly as a 
goal is reached, reset it a step ahead 
so that the thrill of satisfaction in 
achievement recurs frequently and 
interest in building skill continues. 

7. Make Certain Your Classroom 
Communications Are Clear. Definite, 
explicit directions are a “must.” Stu- 
dents must understand what, why, and 
when they are to do an assignment, 
and also what they are to do when the 
assignment is finished. Don’t hint 
about your instructions or give them 
to a small group interested enough to 
ask direct questions. Give them to the 
class as a whole or write them on the 
blackboard. Recheck your slow 
learners individually to be certain 
they understand the assignment. 

8. Insist on Rhythmic Stroking. 
Demonstrate and explain proper 
stroking. Show students how to em- 
ploy the getaway stroke by striking 
the keys with the tips of their fingers. 
Teach them to recognize the rhythmic 
sound of the typewriter when it is 
being operated properly and to want 
to operate it that way themselves. Re- 
member, most of the movement is in 
the fingers — not in the hands and 
arms — and wrists must be straight 
if fingers are to be directed with pow- 
er and sharpness. 

9. Teach the Full Hour. If faulty 
techniques are to be avoided, full-time 
teaching is necessary. Keep your eyes 
open for wrong fingering, wrong 
stroking, wrong posture, wrong eye 
placement, wrist bouncing, and any 
other technique that will have to be 
unlearned. 

Give individual help to slow stu- 
dents who do not grasp class instruc- 
tion by casually stopping to encour- 
age them as you walk around the 
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room observing your typists in opera- 
tion. 

10. Give Your Class Homework 
After the Habit Formation Period Is 
Over. During the first two or three 
weeks students need careful super- 
vision when they are at the type- 
writer, for it is at this point that many 
bad typing habits are formed. How- 
ever, such related knowledges as 
methods of determining margins and 
tab stop positions for tabulations, 
business letter styles, rules for manu- 
script typing, word division, expres- 
sion of numbers, and proper punc- 
tuation for business letters can be 
learned outside of class without a 
typewriter. If class circumstances 
lend themselves to out-of-class assign- 
ments, impress on students the im- 
portance of habitually developing 
good typing techniques. 

11. Conduct Brief Timed Drills. 
Speed and accuracy can be developed 
through brief periods of directed con- 
centration and effort on intensive al- 
phabetic and numeric drills. Timing 
is an aid to confidence. Building 
regularly and gradually from one- 
half minute timings to one-, two-, 
three-, and finally five-minute tim- 
ings helps students achieve desirable 
goals early. 

12. Give Timed Writings From 
Printed Context to Measure Net 
Stroking Rate. This consists of the 
traditional speed test scored by the 
International Contest Rules. Drives 
for speedbuilding should be periodic- 
ally provided throughout the course 
so that there is a continuum of in- 
crease in basic key-stroking. Maxi- 
mum student interest can be main- 
tained only so long as there is a con- 
tinued sense of accomplishment in 
their drive for over-all typewriting 
power and mastery. 

13. Give Timed Writings From 
Printed Context to Measure Net Pro- 
duction Rate. Timed writings in this 
area consist not only of copying from 
printed context but also making ma- 
chine adjustments, preparing carbon 
copies, correcting all occurrent errors, 
automatizing related learnings, or- 
ganizing work materials efficiently, 
performing problem-solving activities 
under pressure, and assuming respon- 
sibility for the satisfactory comple- 
tion of typical business jobs. 
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Production typewriting ability is, 
after all, the ultimate objective of all 
courses in vocational typewriting; 
therefore, production tests should be 
given frequently after skill in the iso- 
lated problem areas has been devel- 
oped. These tests should include a 
variety of typical business problems 
rather than just one type of business 
problem per test. 

14. Check Your Students’ Work. 
That does not mean to grade all drills, 
exercises, and timed writings; it 
means to spot check the work of each 
student regularly. The students should 
be working to improve their tech- 
niques and habits—not to get a good 
grade on a typed paper. Of course, 
more emphasis should be placed on 
the finished product as the student’s 
skill improves and as more practical 
applications of raw typing skill are 
made. 

15. Insist on Accurate Proofread- 
ing. Office standards demand error- 
less papers; thus, it is important to 
teach students to proofread their pro- 
duction work. Quality of the typed 
product supersedes quantity of work 
typed if the work typed contains nu- 
merous errors. Students should proof- 
read copy before removing it from 
the typewriter, this makes them cog- 
nizant of the errors they make and 
gives them an opportunity to make 
necessary corrections. 

16. Create an Awareness for 
Multiusefulness of Typing Skill. 
Stress the fact that typewriting skill 
is a basic tool of communication, and 
that it is useful and efficient as a me- 
dium of composition. Many students 
have good “copying” skill yet reach 
for a pen or pencil when they want 
to compose on paper. Keyboard com- 
position can be encouraged by such 
techniques as reading a short article 
in class and having students com- 
pose a brief summary, writing two 
or three topics on the blackboard and 
having them write whatever comes 
into their minds about one of the 
topics, or preparing a list of questions 
that can be answered in one or two 
words and having them type their 
answers. 

As soon as students learn to think 
with their typewriter, they find many 
opportunities to use their skill to per- 
sonal advantage. 


17. Use Your Audio-Visual Equip- 
ment Intelligently. It would seem that 
some manufacturers feel that all 
learning processes are smoothed out 
and problems eliminated through the 
use of mechanical gadgets. This 
sounds splendid; but experience has 
proven that skill is mastered by en- 
countering and solving the problems 
that confront students during their 
learning processes. Teachers, there- 
fore, should use their audio-visual 
equipment only as a supplementary— 
not a primary—aid to their teaching. 

Intellectual aids usually prove to 
be more effective than mechanical 
aids in teaching a skill. Anticipate 
what will happen next, but resign 
yourself to the fact that it may not 
happen as you have anticipated. Your 
wit may need to come to your rescue. 

18. Use Your Textbook as a 
Guide. No two teachers teach alike 
and no two classes react the same. 
Perhaps your class needs a certain 
type of drill—why don’t you construct 
it? Also, the lessons you find in the 
textbook may not fit your individual 
classroom needs — why not reorgan- 
ize them so that they are more adapt- 
able to your situation ; or obtain sup- 
plementary materials that better fit 
your needs. 


19. Apply Your Knowledge of 
Learning Psychology. Remember you 
are dealing with youths who love 
action, who want to be treated as 
adults, and who expect you to have 
a sense of humor. For at least the 
first month the novice makes many 
errors that correct themselves ; there- 
fore our guidance must consist of 
observing and correcting serious er- 
rors in an understanding, interested- 
in-student manner. A knowledge of 
the psychology of learning can help 
in pointing out the needed corrections 
without incurring student resentment. 


20. Teach as Though You Would 
Rather Be Teaching That Particular 
Class at that Particular Time Than 
Doing Anything Else in the World. 
Nothing else can take precedence over 
the teacher’s enthusiasm and genuine 
love for the job she is doing. If you 
display zest in your teaching, your 
students will not only learn but enjoy 
learning how to operate and use a 
typewriter. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT 
ON THE TEACHING OF 


BOOKKEEPING 


automation will result in expansion 


I. David Satlow, 
. Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 


A Quick Review Of What Is 
Being Said About Bookkeeping 


— each of the past five 
years, the materials dealing with 
the teaching of bookkeeping that ap- 
peared in seven nationally circulated 
business-education magazines in the 
course of the preceding school year 
were treated in one summary article. 
The present article applies the same 
pattern to all that was written about 
bookkeeping in the following maga- 
zines during the year ending June 
1958: American Business Education, 
Balance Sheet, Business Education 
Forum, Business Education World, 
Business Teacher, Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, and National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly.* 

As was pointed out in previous an- 
nual summary articles, the writer’s 
purpose is one of re-orienting the 
reader to what was said, calling atten- 
tion to what may have been over- 
looked, and perhaps indirectly setting 
the reader thinking concerning the 
contribution he might himself make 
to the literature of bookkeeping ed- 
ucation. 


Special Numbers 


As in the past, the December issue 
of the Business Education Forum 
was devoted to the teaching of book- 
keeping. The number was edited by 
Binnion (5) and featured contribu- 
tions from Beckett (3), Gilmer (19), 
Lanham (24), Satlow (38), Sawat- 
zky (41), and Wagoner (49). Each 
of the articles will be treated under 


* Numbers in parentheses throughout the article 
refer to the titles in the bibliography that appears 
at the end of this article. 
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the respective area into which the 
contribution falls. 


Bibliographies 
One bibliography (35) appeared, 
listing the sixty articles that were 
published during the school year, 
1956-57 and that were dealt with in 
last year’s annual summary by the 
present writer. Four occupational 
guidance items for a students’ refer- 
ence library and nine periodicals for 
a teachers’ reference library were 

annotated by Briggs (8). 


Objectives 


The discussion of objectives of 
bookkeeping instruction, so promi- 
nent during the previous year, seemed 
to have abated. Only one article deal- 
ing with objectives appeared, in 
which Walters (50) gave broad treat- 
ment to the objectives of bookkeeping 
instruction and directed pointed ques- 
tions on various means at the dis- 
posal of the teacher for facilitating 
the attainment of the goals of instruc- 
tion. 

Salser (34) contributed a stimulat- 
ing analysis of problems presented by 
automation and its significance for 
business education. The need for a 
critical re-appraisal of our approach 
to course content and learning out- 
comes was highlighted. 

Olsen (29) contended that auto- 
mation will necessitate increased in- 
struction on basic principles and pro- 
cedures and extended teaching for 
understanding. According to him, 


toward second-year bookkeeping 
rather than contraction. 
Course Content 


Andrews (1) reported on the cur- 
riculum revision resulting from the 
Minneapolis survey of bookkeeping 
duties. The EBTA Problem Clinic 
(44) discussed changes needed in the 
first-year course to bring instruction 
up to date and to reduce the high 
mortality rate. 

Philip (30) advocated instruction 
in pegboard accounting for record- 
keeping by small businesses. Huff- 
man (22) described a supplementary 
unit on “‘bookless” credit sales rec- 
ords. Beckett (3) set up a strong 
case for the teaching of single-entry 
bookkeeping. Sawatzky (41) dis- 
cussed ways of incorporating con- 
sumer education into the bookkeep- 
ing course of the small high school. 

The inter-relationships between 
recordkeeping and bookkeeping were 
treated in the EBTA Area Meeting 
report (44). Rider (31) and Cor- 
mier and Robitaille (11) reported on 
the prevalence of instruction on in- 
come taxes. 

Instructional Materials 

Scott and Blevins (43) described 
a simple problem that can be used as 
a culminating activity on the entire 
payroll cycle. 


Instructional Aids 


Ashworth (2) and Gilmer (19) 
offered specific suggestions for 
equipping the bookkeeping classroom. 
Guthrie (20) discussed demonstra- 
tion as the key to successful business 
teaching. His treatment dealt with 
the chalkboard, the opaque projector 
and the Vu-Graph, wall charts, roller 
shades, and posters. 
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Clark (10) described a triple slid- 
ing chalkboard with permanently 
ruled accounts and journals. Lanza 
(25) indicated how the opaque pro- 
jector can be of service in the class- 
room. Briggs (8) offered a selected 
list of films and filmstrips that can 
be used in the teaching of bookkeep- 


ing. 
General Teaching Pointers 


Wagoner (49) contended that the 
cycle does not prepare for meeting 
the needs of the job. He suggested 
instead that we teach the “whole pic- 
ture” as consisting of the four-fold 
concept of “sorting, summarizing, 
proving and presenting.” He cited 
four examples to illustrate his 
formula. 

Satlow (39) offered suggestions 
as to how numbers are to be handled 
to facilitate learning rather than to 
impede it. Cunfer (12) reported on 
steps taken by him to improve arith- 
metic and penmanship on the part of 
his students. Hoehing (21) described 
and illustrated a simple device for 
keeping a homework record. Satlow 
(36) enumerated various ways in 
which time can be saved in the book- 
keeping class. 

Mintz (27) treated the factors that 
account for individual differences 
among students, indicated areas in 
which the differences express them- 
selves, and recommended specific pro- 
cedures for giving recognition to the 
varied abilities among students. 


Teaching Specific Topics 


Garrison (18) showed how the 
fundamental equation can be used to 
teach the types of account, the debit 
and credit relationship, the meaning 
and function of the trial balance, and 
the purpose and technique of closing 
the books. 

Benischeck and Yacyk (4) out- 
lined how they made use of sales slips 
which they had obtained from local 
merchants. Wills (53) described a 
simple problem that tests the learn- 
ing of the bookkeeping cycle. Mussel- 
man (28) suggested ways in which 
instruction on returns and allowances, 
depreciation, bad debts, and work 
sheets can be motivated by relating 
each of these topics to the daily life- 
experiences of the students. 
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Meythaler (26) indicated how he 
used actual bank statements as the 
basis for instruction on the prepara- 
tion of reconciliation statements. 
Schroeder (42) suggested how clos- 
ing entries can be taught painlessly. 

Brown (9) offered a “proof check” 
and a “check sheet” that he uses in 
connection with practice sets. Sister 
Mary Xavier (45) applied the actual 
office functioning of the principle of 
division of labor to the working of a 
practice set. 


Enrichment Devices 


Donovan (13) reported on motiva- 
tion devices that were treated in ar- 
ticles written between 1940 and 1955. 
Fruehling (17) presented six areas 
of essential economic understanding 
together with a statement illustrating 
how the principles of bookkeeping can 
be applied to make these concepts 
more meaningful. 

Satlow (38) pointed out the values 
of current work experience for the 
teacher and suggested how such ex- 
perience can be acquired. Spaniol 
(48) and Rogers (32) dealt with 
the bookkeeping records of extra- 
curricular activities. Kennedy (23) 
utilized senior activities as a supple- 
mentary aid in the teaching of book- 
keeping. Warner (51) composed a 
matching test, the answers to which 
spell out, “Merry Christmas.” 


The Bright Student 


Evidently the emergence of sput- 
nik set business educators thinking 
about the bright student, the fast 
learner. The entire number of Amer- 
ican Business Education of May 
1958 had as its theme, “Providing 
For The Fast Learner.” In the ar- 
ticle on bookkeeping, Freeman (15) 
presented basic assumptions concern- 
ing the teaching of bookkeeping, and 
offered specific suggestions for ac- 
tivities for fast learners, both in class 
and out of it. 

Two months earlier, Boeck (7) 
had discussed the dilemma of having 
our instruction geared to the student 
of average ability and outlined a 
program for dealing with superior 
students in the bookkeeping class. He 
concluded with the prediction that by 
catering to the superior students 
bookkeeping enrollments will grow 


and that second-year offerings will 
flourish. 

Bock (6) enumerated various op- 
portunities for superior bookkeeping 
students in the field of accounting 
and urged teachers to prevent the 
more capable from turning away by 
offering them challenges to arouse 
and sustain their interest. 


Grade Placement and Guidance 


Whitlock (52) had bookkeeping 
“upgraded” because many students 
were either not interested or not quali- 
fied and others with a real aptitude 
for the subject who might choose ac- 
counting as a profession, had not 
taken the subject. 

Satterfield (40) reported that at 
least tenth-grade reading ability was 
required to enjoy much success in 
bookkeeping. Royer (33) reported 
that achievement in first-year college 
accounting was significantly related to 
the A. C. E. Examination score, com- 
posite score of personality traits, and 
the A. C. E. linguistic score, and 
that prediction was reliably accurate 
for two thirds of the group. 

Lanham (24) felt that many pro- 
fessors of college accounting ob- 
jected to the study of high-school 
bookkeeping by prospective account- 
ing students because of the way the 
subject is taught at high school. He 
referred specifically to the methodol- 
ogy by which bookkeeping “is taught 
as a mysterious ritual which is to be 
memorized, unquestioned and never 
varied.” 


Evaluation 


Monthly Bookkeeping Awards 
tests (14), composed by Freeman, 
appeared, as did South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company’s mid-year (46) 
and year-end (47) Bookkeeping 
Examinations. 

Formal midterm and final exami- 
nations were treated by Satlow (37) 
in a series of five articles. The first 
(Sept.) dealt with the reasons for 
such examinations, who should write 
them and when. The second article 
(Oct.) treated the actual writing of 
the question papers. The third 
(Nov.) was devoted to the editing 
and duplicating of the examinations. 
This was followed (Dec.) by a con- 


‘sideration of the supervisory prac- 
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tices preceding examinations and an 
indication (Jan.) of what is to be 


done once the examinations have been 
administered. 


Convention Reports 


Sketchy outlines of the question- 
and-answer periods at the EBTA 


(44) and NBTA (16) conventions 
were presented. Unfortunately, the 
reports are much too brief, being con- 
fined largely to one-sentence answers 


to problems that are of great concern 
to teachers in various parts of the 
country. Such statements are to be 
regretted as an over-simplification of 
the many trying problems that call 
for solution; nevertheless, the ques- 
tions—in and of themselves—serve 
as a valuable index of the problems 
currently confronting the profession 
and as such should possess historical 
value to the research worker of to- 
morrow. 
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The Famous ABC Shorthand 


Irrefutable evidence of the value, the need and the suc- 
cess of SPEEDWRITING is the fact that today in all the 
United States there are only 37 areas in which SPEED- 
WRITING franchises are still open. Equally important 
—today there are more than 440 territories in which 
SPEEDWRITING franchises have been granted. In each, 
the SPEEDWRITING franchise is held by one of the 
most progressive and respected schools in the area. 


Surely there is food for thought in these facts for YOU— 
if you are in one of the few areas in which SPEED- 
WRITING is not taught at the present. Sheer logic 
would indicate that it would be wise to discover what 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand can mean to you in profits, 
prestige, proven service to your community. If you don’t, 
somebody else may—and SOON. So write or wire today 
for details! 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS WIRE OR WRITE: 


The & 


Dept. 7510-8, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


An the Entire United Stat 
That ‘Can Still Take Advantage 
“of the Opportunity of of = 


tes 


Here Is How 
SPEEDWRITING Will Benefit You: 


Ideal Enrollment-Getter in Today's Economy 
National Advertising. Speedwriting is continuously, 
strongly promoted in leading mass circulation maga- 
zines, reaching over 62 million homes each month, 
All inquiries from your territory are directed to 
your school. The entire $600,000.00 campaign ex- 
pense is borne by SPEEDWRITING. 
. Speedwriting has earned the Good 
Housekeeping Guarantee Seal. 
lusive o one else but the selected 
school can offer SPEEDWRITING in their cities. 
Competition is eliminated. 
Unrestricted Franchise. No quota, no advertising 
minimum, no price set on ownership. You pay only 
for the textbooks order. 
Double Profits. You can teach twice the number of 
students with no addition to your facilities —in the 
same amount of time as before with conventional 


shorthand 
Proven superior in the 
Stenographic noel and ‘cn Secretarial Course. 


Here Is How SPEEDWRITING 
Will Benefit Your Students : 


More Students Finish — dropouts are reduced by 
Ti ide the job 

‘ime Puts students on the jo! 
4 to § months sooner. SPEEDWRITING is easier 
to teach, enables you to offer 6-week shorthand or 


8-week shorthand- -typing courses 

Students. 43% of all SPEEDWRIT- 
ING students enrolled as a direct result of the rec- 
ommendation of another student or a graduate. 
op loyment . Over 350,- 
000 successful graduates many now with leading 

business organizations. : 
loyer erence. SPEEDWRITING's greater 
accuracy it’s read-back flexibility — 
has won loyer endorsement and preference 
wherever SPEI DWRITING stenographers sec- 
retaries are employed. 
Free National Lifetime Brush-up, transfer 
and employment service in over 400 schools throughout 
the nation. 
Most Modern Teaching Methods. sage 


to-the- 
minute, new-type texts, simplified p 


Company 


© 1957, The Speedwriting Co. 
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THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT 


ERE is the Senate version of the 

Area Vocational Education Pro- 
gram phase of the National Educa- 
tion Defense Act as passed by Con- 
gress on August 23 and signed by 
the President. The funds were re- 
duced, but otherwise the changes 
were minor. 

“The purpose of [this section of 
the Act is] to provide assistance to 
the States so that they may improve 
their vocational education programs 
through area vocational education 
programs approved by State boards 
of vocational education as providing 
vocational and related technical train- 
ing and retraining for youths, adults, 
and older persons, including related 
instruction for apprentices, designed 
to fit them for useful employment as 
technicians or skilled workers in sci- 
entific or technical fields. 


Authorization of Appropriations 


“Sec. 301. There is authorized to 
be appropriated for each fiscal year, 
beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, $20,000,000 for area 
vocational education programs, to be 
apportioned for expenditure in the 
States as provided in section 302. 


Allotments to States 


“Sec. 302. (a) From the sums ap- 
propriated for any fiscal year pursu- 
ant to section 301, each State shall be 
entitled to an allotment of an amount 
bearing the same ratio to such sums 
as the total of the amounts appor- 
tioned under title I of this Act, the 
Act of March 18, 1950 (20 U. S. C. 
31-33), and section 9 of the Act of 
August 1, 1956 (20 U. S. C. 34), to 
such State for such year bears to the 
total of the amounts so apportioned 
to all the States for such year. 

“(b) The amount of any allotment 
to a State under subsection (a) for 
any fiscal year which the State certi- 
fies to the Commissioner will not be 
required for carrying out area voca- 
tional education programs (under the 
part of the State plan meeting the re- 
quirements of section 305) shall be 
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available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates as the Com- 
missioner may fix, to other States in 
proportion to the original allotments 
to such States under subsection (a) 
for such year. Any amount so re- 
allotted to a State shall be deemed 
part of its allotment under subsec- 
tion (a). 
Payments to States 


“Sec. 303. (a) Any amount paid to 
a State from its allotment under sec- 
tion 302 for any fiscal year shall be 
paid on condition : 

“(1) that there shall be spent for 
such year an equal amount in State 
or local funds, or both, for area 
vocational education programs op- 
erated under the provisions of this 
title ; 

“(2) that funds appropriated un- 
der this title will not be used to re- 
duce the amount of State or local 
funds, or both, being spent for vo- 
cational education programs oper- 
ated under provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Education Act 
and titles I and II of this Act and 
reported to the Commissioner, but 
such State or local funds, or both, 
in excess of the amount necessary 
for dollar for dollar matching of 
funds allotted to a State under pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Education. act and titles I 
and II of this Act may be used to 
match funds- appropriated under 
this title. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall, pri- 
or to the beginning of each calendar 
quarter or other period prescribed by 
him, estimate the amount to be paid 
to each State for area vocational ed- 
ucation programs under this title for 
such period; and shall pay to the 
State, from the allotment available 
therefor, the amount so estimated by 
him for such period, reduced or in- 
creased, as the case may be, by any 
sum (not previously adjusted under 
this subsection) by which he finds 
that his estimate of the amount to be 
paid to the State for any prior period. 


for such purpose under this title was 
greater or less than the amount which 
should haye peen paid to the State 
for such prior period under this title 
for such purpose. Such payments 
shall be made in such installments as 
the Commissioner may determine. _ 


Use of Funds 


“Sec. 304. (a) Funds paid to a 
State under this title for area voca- 
tional education programs may be 
used, in carrying out such programs . 
(under the part of the State plan 
meeting the requirements of section 
305), for—- 

“(1) maintenance of adequate 
programs of administration, super- 
vision, and teacher-training ; 

“(2) salaries and necessary 
travel expenses of State or local 
school personnel, including teach- 
ers, coordinators, supervisors, vo- 
cational guidance counselors, 
teacher-trainers, directors, admin- 
istrators, and others; 

“(3) travel expenses of mem- 
bers of advisory committees or 
State boards; 

“(4) purchase, rental, or other 
acquisition, and maintenance and 
repair, of instructional equipment ; 

“(3) purchase of instructional 
supplies and teaching aids ; 

“(6) necessary costs of trans- 
portation of students ; 

“(7) securing necessary educa- 
tional information and data as a 
basis for the proper development 
of area vocational education pro- 
grams and programs of vocational 
guidance; 

“(8) training and work-experi- 
ence training programs for out-of- 
school youths ; 

“(9) related instruction for ap- 
prentices; and 

“(10) determining the need for, 
and planning and developing, area 
vocational education programs. 
“(b) Any equipment and teaching 

aids purchased with funds appropri- 
ated to carry out the provisions of 
this title shall become the property 
of the State. 


Additional State Pian Requirements 


“Sec. 305. (a) To be eligible to 
participate in this title the State plan 
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must be amended to include a new 
part which— 

“(1) designates the State board 
as the sole agency for administra- 
tion of such part of the plan (or 
for the supervision of the admini- 
stration thereof by State or local 
educational agencies) ; 

“(2) provides minimum quali- 
fications for teachers, teacher-train- 
ers, supervisors, directors and 
others having responsibilities un- 
der the plan; 

“(3) shows the plans, policies, 
and methods to be followed in 
carrying out such part of the State 
plan ; 

“(4) provides such accounting, 
budgeting, and other fiscal methods 
and procedures as are necessary 
for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of such part of the 
State plan; and 

“(5) provides that the State 
board will make such reports to 
the Commissioner, in such form 
and containing such information, 
as are reasonably necessary to en- 
able the Commissioner to perform 
his functions under this title. 
“(b) The Commissioner shall ap- 

prove a part of any plan for purposes 
of this title if he finds that it fulfills 
the conditions specified in subsection 
(a) of this section. 

“(c) Whenever the Commissioner 
after reasonable notice and opportun- 
ity for hearing to the State boards 
finds that— 

“(1) the part of the State plan 
approved under subsection (b) has 
been so changed that it no longer 
complies with any provision re- 
quired by subsection (a) of this 
section to be included in such part; 
or 

“(2) in the administration of 
such part of the plan there is a fail- 
ure to comply substantially with 
any such provision ; 

the Commissioner shall notify such 
State board that no further payments 
will be made to the State from its 
allotments under section 302 (or, in 
his discretion, that further payments 
will not be made to the State for 
projects under or portions of such 
part of the State plan affected by such 
failure), until he is satisfied that 
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there is no longer any such failure. 
Until he is so satisfied the Commis- 
sioner shall make no further pay- 
ments to such State from its allot- 
ments under section 302 (or shall 
limit payments to projects under or 
portions of such part of the State 
plan in which there is no such fail- 
ure). 

“(d) (1) If any State is dissatis- 
fied with the Commissioner’s action 
under subsection (c) of this section, 
such State may appeal to the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located. The 
summons and notice of appeal may 
be served at any place in the United 
States. Commissioner shall 
forthwith certify and file in the court 
the transcript of the proceedings and 
the record on which he based his ac- 
tion. 

“(2) The findings of fact by the 
Commissioner, unless substantially 
contrary to the weight of the evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive; but the 
court, for good cause shown, may re- 
mand the case to the Commissioner to 


take further evidence, and the Com- 


missioner may thereupon make new , 


or modified findings of fact and may 
modify his previous action, and shall 
certify to the court the transcript 
and record of the further proceed- 
ings. Such new or modified findings 
of fact shall likewise be conclusive 
unless substantially contrary to the 
weight of the evidence. 

“(3) The court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to affirm the action of the Com- 
missioner or to set it aside, in whole 
or in part. The judgment of the 
court shall be subject to review by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


as provided in title 28, United States 
Code, section 1254. 


Appropriations for Administration 

“Sec. 306. There are hereby au- 
thorized to be included for each fiscal 
year in the appropriations for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare such sums as are necessary 
to administer the provisions of this 
title. 

Definitions 

“Sec. 307. For purposes of this 
title— 

“(a) The term ‘State’ includes 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Guam. 

“(b) The term ‘Commissioner’ 
means the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

“(c) The terms ‘State plan’ and 
‘State board’ shall have the meaning 
which said terms have in the Act 
approved February 23, 1917 (39 
Stat. 929, ch. 114). 

“(d) The term ‘area vocational 
education program’ means a program 
consisting of one or more less-than- 
college-grade courses conducted un- 
der public supervision and control 
and on an organized, systematic class 
basis, which is designed to fit indi- 
viduals for useful employment as 
technicians or skilled workers in 
recognized occupations requiring 
scientific or technical knowledge, and 
which is made available to residents 
of the State or an area thereof de- 
signated and approved by the State 
board, who either have completed 
junior high school or, regardless of 
their school credits, are at least six- 
teen years of age and can reasonably 
be expected to profit by the instruc- 
tion offered.” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JourRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


What do your classes do the day before a holiday? 


Turn to the last page of this magazine and read what James S. Peterson 
has to say about something your students would enjoy while at the same 


time they review what they have learned. 
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WIDENING 


HORIZONS 


BUSINESS WRITING 


Lawrence D. Brennan 


ning with this issue. 


The JouRNAL welcomes the return of Dr. Lawrence D. 
Brennan as a contributing editor in the area of business 
writing. His articles will appear every other month, begin- 


School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


zi4F ONE is successful in one’s 

craft, one is forced to leave it,” 
observed David Riesman in The 
Lonely Crowd (Yale, 1950). As il- 
lustration of this paradox, he noted 
how the doctor becomes head of a 
clinic or hospital, how the professor 
becomes a college or foundation offi- 
cial, and how the factory superintend- 
ent becomes an executive in a hold- 
ing company. Getting behind the 
new desk requires one to discard 
rather completely his old craft-orien- 
tation and acquire an altogether dif- 
ferent outlook, a job skill which Mr. 
Riesman calls personality-orientation. 
As the author of The Lonely Crowd 
also put the matter, “the newer in- 
dustrial revolution which has reached 
its greatest force in America (al- 
though it is also beginning to be mani- 
fest elsewhere as in England) is con- 
cerned with techniques of communi- 
cation and control, not of tooling and 
factory layout.” 

No one who has been following 
postwar trends in management will 
seriously contend Mr. Riesman’s ob- 
servation; the paths of glory— 
whether they start in the shop, the 
salesman’s territory, or the cockpit 
of the test plane—do lead to the per- 
suasive communicator’s swivel chair. 

“Communications is management,” 
declares the staff of Supervisory 
Management in its volume Leader- 
ship on the Job (AMA 1957) and 
that statement pretty well summarizes 
the lyricism of the moment. 

For the alert business educator 
these developments are not actually 
new or revolutionary, but are parts 
of an evolution, long inevitable and 
long since plotted. Certainly the 
standard texts of business writing 
have long expressed or implied the in- 
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tegration of all business activity by 
communication and have long recom- 
mended an extension of pertinent cor- 
respondence principles to internal 
communications and to business 
speech. As to persuasive communi- 
cation, compare Edward Jones Kil- 
duff and George Burton Hotchkiss’s 
admonition that there is no approach 
like the sales approach with the state- 
ment by an executive in The Organi- 
zation Man by William H. Whyte, 
Jr., “You’re always selling. Even in 
my position ... I have to spend as 
much time getting allies as I do on the 
project.” After all, what better prin- 
ciples can govern messages intended 
to gain eager compliance, as well as 
deliver information clearly, than 
adaptation, the “you” attitude, the 
five c’s, and all the other familiar 
tactics of external correspondence— 
provided these tactics are themselves 
adapted and enlarged in terms of 
practical managerial objectives. 

Probably the best single summary 
of the current situation was that given 
by Professor J. Harold Janis at a 
meeting of the ABWA last March. 
“Communication itself, which in the 
old days was considered little more 
than letter writing, is now recognized 
as encompassing all management ac- 
tivity . . . internal communication in 
business is becoming as important as 
external communication . . . Some- 
times the hardest jobs are not mak- 
ing or selling the company’s prod- 
ucts, but convincing those within the 
organization of the rightness of 
management’s decisions.” 

The inevitable is upon us, but who 
could have expected the torrential 
swelling of the channels and the cas- 
cading of reports upon the modern 
administrator—particularly since the 


advent of cybernetics? In the words 
of one cynic, automation has created 
and solved many difficult problems in 
our organization. And who could 
have expected the shunting of so 
much technical talent to the un- 
wanted role of persuasive communi- 
cator? Whatever his career back- 
ground, the administrator is up to his 
elbows in reading and writing. Ac- 
cording to some management consult- 
ants it is not unusual for a company 
president to receive several hundred 
reports a day. Is there any wonder 
that executives must study rapid 
reading and that an authority like 
Professor W. V. Owen should weigh 
the value of symbolic language in his 
very fine text Modern Management. 
For some concept of’ the magnitude 
of admiriistrative writing—upward, 
downward, and lateral—that occupies 
the modern executive, the reader’s 
attention is directed to the ABWA 
Bulletin for December, 1957. ; 

What does all of this mean to the 
business educator of today in the 
grooming of young people in the 
skills of creation and production of 
business writing? To this writer it 
would seem that the business edu- 
cator has three main concerns. First, 
he must inculcate in himself and in 
his students a communications-ori- 
entation. Second, he must acquaint 
himself, through research and through 
professional readings, with the new 
responsibilities of his students in 
the changing scheme of organization 
and control, and he must help in the 
devising of new techniques and the 
adaptation of older techniques for 
getting work done in this new age 
of business communications. Third, 
he must gain a new and more 
sophisticated view of language as 
language. 

These three main concerns of the 
business educator in this age of wid- 
ening horizons of business writing 
will be explored on this page during 
the current publication year of the 
JourNAL. Readers are urged to par- 
ticipate in this department with their 
own reactions, observations, ques- 
tions, and problems. In future issues 
such topics as “Writing Down the 
Million Dollar Sales Personality” 
and “Writing the Business Article” 
will also be discussed. 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


for classroom teachers 


BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL: AN EVALUATION 
OF EDUCATORS' BELIEFS AND A STATE- 
MENT OF CONCEPTS... 


Ed D, Study 
University of Denver 


by ROBERT F. BENDER 
Arkansas State College 
State College, Arkansas 


Educators’ observations and beliefs about 
basic business education, published between 
the years 1930 and 1956, were synthesized 
into conceptual statements. The proposals 
involve the nature, purposes and scope, and 
curricular elements and structure of basic 
business education. 

The recommendations involve the appli- 
cation and verification of the proposals. 
Suggestions were offered at three points 
(adjusting the secondary-school curricu- 
lum, enlisting community support, and re- 
vising teacher-education activities) toward 
implementing a basic business program in 
the secondary school. The two kinds of 
studies suggested for the purpose of evalu- 
ating both the validity and the utility of 
the proposals included: (1) subjecting the 
proposals to analysis and evaluation by 
groups of educators and laymen; and (2) 
suggesting questions that could become the 
concern of both educators and laymen at 
the local school level, especially when they 
are contemplating a curriculum study in- 
volving basic business education. 


A STUDY OF WOMEN IN OFFICE MAN- 
AGEMENT POSITIONS, WITH IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION... 


Ph.D. Dissertation 

Ohio State University 

by ELFREDA MAXINE RUSHER 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


The majority of women in office man- 
agement in both large and small firms are 
employed on the middle-management level, 
rather than in top-level positions. Their 
major duties are concerned with the super- 
vision of office personnel and the schedul- 


‘ing of their work. Management’s lack of 


confidence in the ability of women and a 
consequent reluctance to delegate respon- 
sibility and authority to them were their 
major problems. These are the findings of 
a survey of current literature in the field 
and a questionnaire that was sent to ap- 
proximately half the women members of 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion. 

The study also discloses that the median 
woman in office management is 45 years 
of age, earns approximately $6,500 a year, 
is married, had spent 4.6 years in school 
beyond the eighth grade, had attended a 
variety of types of schools, and had been 
employed as secretary or bookkeeper be- 
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fore attaining her higher-level position. 

The findings should be especially signi- 
ficant for their guidance implications: (1) 
there are opportunities for women in office 
management in both large and small firms 
and in a variety of industries; (2) women 
are promoted to office management posi- 
tions after having served as secretaries or 
bookkeepers; (3) educational background 
and an interest in self-improvement con- 
tribute to advancement; (4) business ad- 
ministration and general education courses, 
supplemented by secretarial skills, are in- 
tegral elements of the education of women 
for office management positions. 

Because of the major functions of 
women in office management positions deal 
with employer-employee relations, it is 
especially important that teachers stress the 
necessity for effective human relations and 
that they give students opportunities to 
demonstrate their ability to work together 
harmoniously. Teachers should provide 
situations in which students can develop 
leadership qualities. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF ADMISSIONS 
CRITERIA TO COLLEGE SUCCESS IN 
CERTAIN BUSINESS CURRICULUMS AT 
THE NEW YORK CITY COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE OF APPLIED ARTS AND 
SCIENCES... 


‘Ed. D. Dissertation 


Columbia University 


by MELVIN MORGENSTEIN 
New York City Community College 


Brooklyn, New York 


None of the admissions instruments used 
at the time of this study was of much value 
in predicting graduation from four business 
areas at the New York City Community 
College. In general, the high school subject 
area averages correlated slightly higher as 
predictors of success than did the two 
other variables—the complete battery of the 
Differential Aptitude Test and the personal 
interview rating. The coefficients were 
slightly higher when the grade-point aver- 
age was the criterion. 

The study recommends that the faculty 
should be involved in a quest for specialized 
tests and aptitude tests that measure abil- 
ities related to job success. As a community 
college, the school should integrate its 
guidance program with that of the city’s 
high schools. This implies active faculty 
participation. 

The study also points up the need for 
securing more personal information from 
applicants that will enable the instructional 
staff to cope with the students’ emotional 
problems. Attempts to ascertain the non- 
academic factors that are associated with 
success at the College may prove of value 
to instructors who wish to analyze the 
classroom performance of their students. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE THOUGHT 
UNDERLYING HIGHER EDUCATION FOR 
BUSINESS IN THE UNITED STATES... 


D. B, A. Study 

Indiana University 

by MEERI SAARSALMI 

School of Economics and Business Admin. 
Helsinki, Finland 


Throughout the years, collegiate educa- 
tion for business has been subjected to 
numerous influences from widely different 
sources. The early goals of collegiate edu- 
cation for business included the education 
of men for general managerial and policy- 
making functions of business and for high- 
ly specialized positions in certain areas. 
Emphasis was on breadth of education. 

When the foundation for the new dis- 
ciplines had been laid, the work of the 
first schools assumed, however, rather 
practical characteristics, and the require- 
ments for a broad education as advocated 
by the pioneers were largely forgotten. Not 
until the 1920’s did business educators 
recognize the narrowness of the path be- 
ing traveled. 

Development of leaders — administrators 
who are able to get things done in business 
and to contribute to the improvement of 
business—has since then been the prime 
objective of the schools of business. In the 
education for leadership, increasing atten- 
tion is being paid to the development of 
qualities necessary for dealing successfully 
with the human factor in business and for 
meeting the social responsibilities as busi- 
ness leaders. 

Currently, collegiate education for busi- 
ness has challenges to meet. Among them 
are the decision as to where the respon- 
sibility of the school for educating the 
student of business ends and the respon- 
sibility of business begins, the development 
of criteria for the selection of subject-mat- 
ter content, the intensification of coopera- 
tion among the institutions offering col- 
legiate education for business, the stimula- 
tion of high-quality instruction and re- 
search, and the establishment of a well- 
defined program of preparation for teach- 
ing business administration. 


MANAGING YOUR MONEY: 
A CONSUMER TELEVISION SERIES ... 


Ed. D. Study 

Columbia University 

by CLIFTON C. THORNE 

State University College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 

Based on personal eupeilanne in teaching 
on television and on suggestions gleaned 
from others who have had experience with 
the medium, as expressed in current litera- 
ture, the author devotes the first part of 
the study on “Tips for the Television 
Teacher.” This section deals with television 
as a teaching medium and the problem pe- 
culiar to this medium. 

The second part of the study presents 
seven thirty-minute television scripts on the 
topic of money management. The scope 
of each of the scripts can be gathered from 
a perusal of the several titles: (1) Intro- 
duction to Money Management; (2) Pa- 
per-and-Pencil Planning; (3) Banking Fa- 
cilities; (4) Credit for the Consumer; (5) 
Savings and Investments; (6) Competent 
Buymanship; and (7) Buying an Auto- 
mobile. 
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teaching aids 
Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
New York University 


FILM SERIES ON RELIABILITY 


The Bureau of Ordnance, Department 
of the Navy, has announced that it is 
sponsoring a series of sound, color, one- 
half hour films on several fundamental 
aspects of reliability. This series is ex- 
pected to consist of nine films. 

The films are to be unclassified and are 
intended to be of general interest to all 
Department of Defense activities, industry, 
and also suitable for use at universities. 
It is hoped that the latter may be a means 
of reaching many of the graduates who 
enter the government and industry each 
year and providing them with some ad- 
vance consciousness and awareness of this 
important problem. 

It is difficult to determine at this stage 
how these films will fit into university 
classes in business organization and ad- 
ministration, but perhaps a look at the 
suggested titles will help: 

1. Reliability—Why So Much Concern? 
2. Reliability—The Basic Steps and Pro- 
cedures in Planning 

3. Reliability—Design Approaches 

4. Reliability—The Role of Testing and 
Corrective Feedback — Environment Fac- 
tors. 

5. Reliability—The Personnel Factor—Re- 
liability, consciousness, workmanship, un- 
derstanding, training, system of checking, 
human engineering, the user. 

6. Reliability—Production Methods and In- 
spection Factors 


7. Reliability — Receiving Inspection and 
Stock Room Control 

8. Reliability—Handling, 
Shipping 

9. Reliability—The Maintenance Factor 

It is the goal of the films to portray 
problems and principles concerned with 
achieving high reliability and to make these 
principles part of the every-day thinking 
and effort of the people who see the films 
and who are concerned with their contents. 
The Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance is in- 
clined to feel that all of us take reliability 
pretty much for granted. We expect for 
instance, that there will be water in our 
faucets, that our automobiles, will stop 
and go at our command, that the food 
we eat and the drugs we use are all they 
are represented to be. On the other hand 
when any of the responses which we have 
come to rely upon fail us, chaos and con- 
fusion result. To summarize the point of 
these films, “Reliability is essential for 
everyday existence.” 

The Navy feels that if these films are 
to have maximum effectiveness, the ex- 
amples used to illustrate points and prin- 
ciples need be carefully chosen. With this 
in mind it has announced the preparation 
of these films in the hope that interested 
persons will offer suggestions particularly 
intended to illustrate a given point in any 
of the films. 


Packaging and 


PLAY SCRIPTS ON FAMILY FINANCE 


The National Committee for Education 
in Family Finance, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, has available, without 
charge, scripts for the three plays de- 
scribed below: 

Be Sure! Insure! This script is de- 
signed for a radio broadcast or assembly 
program and has to do with the importance 
of insurance to family security. In a series 
of dream sequences the hero of the play, 
U. N. Mee, has an automobile accident 
for which he has no insurance; is faced 
with death through a heart attack which 
would leave his family unprovided for 
since he has no life insurance; advances 
into old age without any retirement plan; 
has his house burned down and is without 
fire insurance; and ends up wearily tramp- 
ing through the rain to the poorhouse. At 
this point our hero awakens to find that 
he has been dreaming. He is assured by 
his wife that he has automobile insurance 
including public liability, collision and com- 
prehensive coverage; that he has life in- 
surance and health insurance; that he has 
an annuity plus social security to take 
care of them in their old age and finally 
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that his house is protected by fire insur- 
ance. 

The play is done in a light vein that 
will appeal to junior high school students. 
It is simple to produce but does require 
some sound effects. As can be determined 
from the synopsis given, the play does pro- 


vide an introduction to the importance of 
insurance in modern society. 

Let the Dollar Help. This is a 15 min- 
ute radio script or playlet intended for 
the beginning grades of junior high school. 
The cast of characters includes an an- 
nouncer and four others who are involved 
in decisions concerning how to spend. The 
story begins with two teenagers discussing 
the problems of how to earn money as 
delivery boys, baby sitters, car washers 
etc., but goes on to the real problem of 
“after I get the money—there are so many 
places for me to spend it.” It is at this 
point that the idea of a plan for saving 
as well as a plan for earning and spending 
is introduced. The suggestion is made that 
the youngsters divide their money into 
three envelopes, labeling one envelope 
“spending,” the next one “saving,” and the 
final one “now-and-then.” The third en- 
velope (which you can appreciate is for 
miscellaneous expenses) is the one that the 
youngsters like, for it gives them a de- 
gree of independence from the complica- 
tions of unanticipated expenses when they 
are forced to resort to the charity of par- 
ents and other relatives. 

Budget or Bust. This is a two-act play 
planned for high schools. It is concerned 
with the tribulations that can beset an aver- 
age family operating without a budget. Mr. 
Kirby and his wife have three children, 
one of whom has learned in school the 
importance of saving. It falls to her to 
assist her brother and sister in emergencies 
arising in which money is needed for a 
new dress or tickets to a basketball game. 
The head of the family is in the position 
of being without money until the next pay- 
day because of an unexpected automobile 
repair bill. The mother is no better off, 
for she has spent all her grocery money 
long before payday. 

In this chaos comes a friendly neighbor 
who encourages Mr. Kirby to read the 
pamphlet “Facts You Should Know About 
Budgets.” He explains that budgeting is 
a family affair in which all family mem- 
bers should participate. Each child gets 
an allowance according to age and needs. 
The children learn just what the allowance 
is to cover and they know they must go 
without if they cannot make ends meet. 

In the second act, which takes place a 
year later, Mr. Kirby’s family has been 
successfully operating a planned budget 
for a whole year and the atmosphere of 
home is now one of peace and security. 


A new idea in a T 
TAP TAPNIK, 


of your students. 


convenient technique checklist. 


CHECK SQUARES ABOVE AND MAIL TO: 
(Don’t forget to send your address) 


MAN, “AND HIS TYPING TECHNIQUES 
13 fundamental typing techniques. 
A Large Poster, almost 30 x 40 inches, printed in black with brilliant red to attract the attention 


% For use as a regular bes | aid! Post in front of your class throughout the year for use as a 


% Provides just the right touch of HUMOR! 
%& PRICE: $2.00 (Cash orders appreciated; check square above). 
Also available, Cartoon 
TYPING DO'S AND DUDS, 6 0 inches 
Printed in black with brilliant red to “attract student attention to 
your bulletin boards. 
* oy faulty techniques and correct habits with a touch of 


* A humorous verse 
the desired typing ha 
* _Punchy Past, Glamor Dreamy Dora, Slap 
e, Peepin Tom, More Tap—tLess 
* PRICE FOR COMPLETE SET: $1.00 red wees). 


58 Union Street, Milford, New Hampshire 


Sketches for bulletin boards . . 


on each poster to further emphasize 


POSTER VISUAL AIDS 
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, An employer usually has little to go on, 
in deciding whether or not to hire a job 
applicant. He looks at the applicant’s rec- 
ord, and especially the schools he has 
attended. 

When the applicant has graduated from 
a nationally known business school, the 
chances will be much better that he’ll get 


Nationally Known Business Schools 


Prestige and skill go hand in hand with 
attendance at a nationally-known business 
school, and employers everywhere realize 
this. 

Young people and employers alike recog- 
nize the high calibre of the schools listed on 
these pages. 

They know that it pays to attend a busi- 


the job—a better position, with better pay. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Illinois 


ness school with a national reputation. 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 

Accou Secretarial, 
Medica Civil Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1854 
One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office ‘Specialization 
Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 


1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


{= 
“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


amr 


SCHOOL 


reo 
E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 
Administration, Secretarial 
Legal, Executive and Advanced. 
Co- Fall and Spring Terms, Day and 
Evening Session 
on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Accounting, 
Majors: 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel Business 1881 
and Actual Business College, Est, 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 

Cc. A. Neale, 
Write for Bulletin 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING e 
2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 

emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions 
Nationwide Employment Service 
BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies Pa. 
Dorothy 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING e 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC « CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


stondord one Specialized Courses 
t. KENNETH Port President 
1122 S. W. Stark St Portland 5, Oregon 


Finkethor, Ph.D., Admi 
BUSINESS 


CECIL’S COLLEGE 


Protessionaized Technical 
Human Relations Training 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii’s Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


The Newest Old School in the Northwest 


Completely new premises—light, heating, 
ventilation, classrooms, desks, chairs, 
typewriters (electric), et al. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. $. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


tion; B . §. in Secretarial Science; B. S. 

Education (for teachers). Also one- 
Terminal courses. 


c. H. President 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Secretarial and Business Administration Courses 


60th Year 


Dr. H. J, Bolen, President 


Detroit Business Institute 

220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M, E. DAVENPORT, President 

More Than 200,000 Students Have 

Attended the Davenport Schools 

Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 

City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 


Ferge, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for Catalog 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


229 S, Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretaria| Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MASSEY. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Business Administration, 


and Office Machine Courses 


Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. 


Houston, Texas 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Y NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Felix at Eighth 


Complete Business Education. 
Harry G. Green, President 

PLATT COLLEGE 

@ COMMERCE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 
ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


Training Secretaries 
Accredited by the Accre 
Commission 

2400 16th St., 


226 7th Avenue 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 


AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS Catalogue on request Machines 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Education for LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
op Jobs Accounting, Business Administration, m Soles 1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 
Tenth and Pacific Avenue etarial, 1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R.. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON ©. M. Correll, President Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, 35th year 
KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE Forty Years’ Experience ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 


One and ‘two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Sales, Secre 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


istered by the Board of Regents of 
apes of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


LDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACBS approved. Accounting and Secre- 
tarial courses, Excellent machines depart- 
ment. 

Emphasis on Needs of the Individual 
70 North Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


NATIONAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Majors in Accounting or Management 
Secretarial-Science, Executive, Medical 


Write for Catalogue 
Roanoke, Virginia 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting, Business Administra- 
Seor star al, leal Secretarial 


then, Adminitrative Med 

cco Secretarial an phy. aten 

sive in C.P. ing Shert- 

hand ptometer an 

319 W. Jefferson IMinois 


Ask for Bulletin A 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


of 
COMMERCE 
A Professional School of Accountancy 


Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincola, Nebraska 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 


C. D. Rohiffs, President 


RUTHERFORD-METROPOLITAN 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Established 1887 
All Regular Business Courses and 
1.B.M. Data Processing Machines 
Branch Schools in Fort Worth, Midland, 
Odessa, and Tyler, Texas 


LIPPERT BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Plainview, Texas 
17% 


Court Reporting, Stenograph Machine, 
Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial, 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, General Office 
Machines, and Commercial Subjects. 
Roy J. Lippert, President 


720 Travis Street Shreveport, 


NORTON 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
"Finest in the Ark-La-Tex" 
Catalog on Request 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


Louisiana 


Acct, and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
c.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 


One of bes wg s Leading Business and 
Secreta Schools Since 1856 
Serving pert for Over 100 Years 
More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


Since 1865 Young Men and Women 


destined for leadership in business affairs have 
confidently prepared for their careers at 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oll Capital of the World 


New College polities 
Completely Air Cond 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okiahome 
E. A. Guise, President 


Write for details 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 


Account: Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Vecreterial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 


PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the State Board of Regents 
62nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N.Y. 
William S, Risinger, President 
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i 
4 ST. JOSEPH 7. MO. 
A Motorn Air-Conditioned 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 
| 
OE 2020 Main Street Dallas, Texas 
4} 


AM.Faber-Castell Pencil Co. Newark 3, N, J. 
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SRASERSTIK 79 


AW. FaBER & 


Marry Their 
Secretaries ? 


Surprisingly, many of 
them do. We_ can’t 
promise you romance, 
but if you become a 
perfect secretary 
through the consistent 
use of an A.W.FABER 
ERASERSTIK, you will 
surely come to the at- 
tention of your Boss. 

ERASERSTIK will help 
you turn out beautiful 
letters. A quick whisk 
and mistakes disappear 
as you erase without a 
trace. Removes a single 
Jetter without blurring 
the whole word. Use 
A.W.FABER ERASERSTIK 
and be sure of a better- 
paying job and— who 
knows —even romance. 


Which point 
do you prefer? 
MEDIUM or AVERAGE 
THIN or BLUNT 


ERASERSTIK gives 
you your choice 


Point with mechanical 
or hand sharpener, 


TEACHERS: FREE sample 
available for class demon- 
stration. Write on school 
stationery. 


ERASERSTIK , 


‘AW.FaBer &RASER 


.S.A.7066 


do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 


Experienced employers cannot size up 
prospective employees very accurately, 
wecording tc Professors H. L. Holling- 
worth and Walter D. Scott. Intelligent 
employers depend more upon employees’ 
past records and upon tests. 

The average American makes an annual 
salary of between $5,000 and $7,000 a year, 
has around $1,530 in cash savings, and is 
$2,900 in debt, according to Robert G. 
Shortal, United Press International. The 
total public and private debt at the end of 
1957 reached almost $726 billion, an in- 
crease of $26 billion over 1956. The total 
private debt part, including mortgages and 
installment debts, came to $455 billion. 


At the end of 1957, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board found that con- 
sumers had financial assets of $483.9 
billion, consisting of money in the bank, 
life insurance, securities holdings and in- 
surance and pension reserves. They also 
found that consumers liabilities were $141.8 
billion, consisting of mortgage debt, con- 
sumer and securities loans. 

According to the National Education 
Association, the teacher makes $4,325 a 
year. According to the U. S. Department 
of Labor, the production worker makes 
$5,399.16 a year. 


A survey of the painting habits of 10,000 
families showed that in 69 per cent of the 
homes, women chose the paint for inside 
and out, according to the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer association. Nearly 
70 per cent of the houses were painted 
white. Women also preferred white for the 
inside of the house. Twenty-five per cent 
of the women did the inside painting them- 
selves. Men did nearly 40 per cent of the 
outside paint jobs. 

w 

Despite increases in unemployment and 
cutbacks in the work week, 1957 average, 
full-time income had a gain of 6 percent 
over that of 1956, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. 

Almost one out of five retail store clerks 
is unable to add a simple column of 
figures, according to a survey conducted 
for the National Cash Register Co. by 
Opinion Research Corporation of 541 cleri- 
cal workers employed by 21 different busi- 
ness organizations. The problem was one 
of a column of seven two-digit figures. A 
college education had very little effect on 
a clerk’s arithmetic ability. Women did 
just as well as men; and clerks over forty 
were slightly more accurate. 

Displays of employees’ own paintings 
and other art work are being used in the 
new offices of many companies. 


Private pension and retirement programs 
constitute one of the fastest growing na- 
tional thrift channels, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. These pro- 
grams now cover nearly one person in 
every three in private nonfarm employ- 
ment. There were 16.5 million participants 
in 1957, an increase of 83 percent since 
1950. Approximately 1.3 million persons, 
or three times as many as in 1950, are 
drawing a pension or receiving a retirement 
benefit under these plans. Based on 1956 
figures, more than 8 million persons 65 
years old and over, or more than half of 
this age group, have some assured lifetime 
income under a public or private retirement 
program, exclusive of life insurance or 
other savings. 

al 

A 6.6 percent increase in traffic injuries 
in 1957 more than offset the slight decrease 
in highway fatalities, according to statis- 
tics compiled by The Travelers Insurance 
Companies. In a traffic safety booklet, The 
Road Toll, The Travelers showed that one 
out of every 67 Americans was killed or 
injured in an automobile crash last year. 
Total casualities were 2,563,700, the high- 
est total in history. 

Poor spelling is the top executive com- 
plaint in the list of clerical inefficiencies. 
Others in order, are lack of accuracy, in- 
correct English, poor arithmetic, and 
illegible penmanship, according to a report 
in American Business. Almost no com- 
plaints concerned personal appearance. 


The productivity of office workers is 
much lower than that of factory workers 
according to John A. Patton, Management 
Engineers, in a survey of 400 firms. Plant 
personnel operated at a productivity rate 
of 75 to 80 per cent, but white collar 
workers only 30 to 50 per cent, as quoted 
in Line and Staff Supervisors. 


w 


One of every two businessmen has a dis- 
ease of which he is unaware, according 
to Charles E. Thompson, a medical con- 
sultant to Sears, Roebuck & Co., before an 
American Management Association meet- 
ing. This report in American Business, 
shows that the most common diseases are 
those of metabolism, such as obesity, low 
thyroid state, and too much cholesterol in 
the blood. 

A recent survey of 164 companies 
showed 53 per cent using temporary-help 
agencies, mostly during peak periods, ill- 
nesses, vacations, special projects, emer- 
gencies, and deadline. Eighty per cent of 
the companies use a typist as the average 
temporary-help employee, according to To- 
day’s Secretary, September, 1958. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


| 
Do Bosses 
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The relationship between good health and 
recreation is clearly defined in a new and 
attractive publication, Money Management, 
Your Health and Recreation Dollar, just 
released by the Money Management Tnsti- 
tute of Household Finance Corporation. 
While health and recreation are treated 
separately in the publication, the relation- 
ship between the two subjects is inter- 
woven throughout the booklet. Emphasis is 
placed on maintaining the best possible 
health and obtaining the greatest enjoyment 
and satisfaction from leisure-time activities. 

To obtain a copy of the booklet send 10 
cents to cover handling and mailing costs, 
to the Money Management Institute of 
Household Finance Corporation, Pruden- 
tial Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Letterheads is a pad of 80 separate letter- 
heads for use in classes in typewriting, 
transcription, and office practice. Printed in 
two colors on erasable paper, the leader- 
heads are very attractive. In addition, the 
student will find it possible to make careful 
erasures and corrections and still produce 
acceptably neat work. *On the back of each 
letterhead is an envelope placed so that the 
student can type the envelope while he 
reads from the inside address of the letter 
typed on the front of the letterhead. The 
binding is at the right so that the top, left, 
and bottom edges of each sheet may be 
inserted smoothly for either the letterhead 
or envelope form. South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati 27, Ohio distri- 
butes these letterheads at a list price of $.68. 


w 


A new all-inclusive machine-dictation 
secretarial practice educational package, 
which provides every essential for training 
up to 15 students per unit, is available from 
Dictaphone Corporation, it has been an- 
nounced by Carol Lyttle, Dictaphone Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales. 

Mr. Lyttle states that each unit of the 
new course provides: a new 200-page text- 
book; a new fully transistorized, touch- 
button Time-Master transcribing machine; 
18 freshly recorded Dictabelt records; a 
complete set of training aids; regular serv- 
ice on the machine; and advice and help 
from experienced Dictaphone personnel. 

The new educational package, comments 
Mr. Lyttle, has been geared to the chang- 
ing nature of the secretarial trade. In the 
last ten years, he pointed out, use of Dicta- 
phone machines has quadrupled, and en- 
rollment in machine transcribing has iti- 
creased by 400 per cent. 


In developing the textbook used in the 
course, Dictaphone experts worked with 
the well-known McGraw-Hill Technical 
Writing Service and solicited the ideas of 
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scores of business teachers in all parts of 
the country. 

The 18 practice Dictabelt records in- 
cluded in the package were recorded in spe- 
cial studios by professional dictation ex- 
perts. They contain every type of dictation 
the student will encounter and all dictation 
is progressively timed, by precision prompt- 
ing devices, to match the ability of the 
student. 

The subjects cover a variety of busi- 
nesses and professions so that the student- 
secretary becomes familiar with terms and 
correspondence forms typical to many jobs. 

Full information on the new Dictaphone 
educational package can be obtained from 
Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Comptometer Course for Business Train- 
ing is the title of a new Comptometer 
course of instruction at high school level, 
published by the Education Division of 
Comptometer Corporation, Chicago 22, Illi- 
nois. 

The Course is designed to take into con- 
sideration the wide variation in the amount 
of time devoted to Comptometer training 
in the various high schools. It is so ar- 
ranged that the basic elements may be given 
in ten classroom periods, yet is sufficiently 
flexible to accommodate classes offering a 
full semester of Comptometer instruction. 
Minimum instructional. supervision is re- 
quired. Unique grading chart enables in- 
structor to follow student’s daily progress. 

The textbook is available to schools in 
hard cover ($2.60) or workbook style 
($1.60), with separate teacher’s key and 
review tests ($1.20.) 


A large three-color display chart, espe- 
cially designed to instruct efficient “touch” 
operation of 10-key adding machines, is 
now available in request from Facit, Inc., 
national distributor of Facit typewriters, 
calculators and Odhner adding machines. 

The chart, printed in large, easy-to-read 
type, measuring 27%4-in. x 39%-in., and 
features a duplicate rendition of the adding 
machine’s keyboard, and a drawing of the 
right hand. Fingers on the hand are num- 
bered and lettered to correspond with the 
numbers and letters on the keyboard, in- 
dicating which finger is employed to oper; 
ate a specific key. 

In addition, explanations and the specific 
uses of each of the figure keys are noted in 
a concise, simple style, making it an ideal 
piece for schools and businesses, in the 
classroom and in training courses. 

Further information on the free instruc- 
tion chart may be obtained from Facit, Inc., 
404 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. Enclose 10-cents in postage re to 
cover handing of chart. 


NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 
Twenty Lessons 


sy 
SHORTHAND 


The Linton symbol has a_ two-fold 


meaning— 
TIME IS FLYING 


A penciled letter from you will give 
more detailed information about the 
most modern, true symbol system of 
shorthand being used in the 

world today. 


@ LINTON is easy to learn. 

@ LINTON requires less time to 
learn. 

@ LINTON is easy to write, and 
easy to transcribe. 

@ LINTON requires less time to 
teach 


@ LINTON saves 


costs. 
@ LINTON points the way! 
For information write to: 


Linton Publishing Co 


YOU DREAD 


+ 


administrative 


TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY of 
BLACKBOARD WRITING 


NEW HAND-GIENIC, the automatic 
pencil that uses any standard chalk, 
ends forever messy chalk dust on your 
hands and clothes. No more recoilin 
from fingernails scratching on board, 
or crumbling chalk. Scien- 
cay alanced, fits hand like a 
fountain pen . . . chalk writing or 
drawing becomes a smooth pleasure. 
At a push of a Sutton chalk ejects 

. Of retracts. Hand never touches 
chalk during use, never gets dried u 
or affected by chalk. It's 
the most welcome gift you could give 
a fellow-teacher! 


STOP CHALK WASTE 


Because HAND-GIENIC holds firmly chaik as short 
as '/,"" and prevents breakage, it allows the com- 
fortable use Of the chalk Compare 
with only pes Mt used witho 

nat mai METAL CON TRUCTION for long, reliable 
i YR. WRITTEN GUARANTEE. Jewel-like 
lated cap contrasts beautifully with 
onyx- rrel. Distinctive to use, thoughtful to 
ive! FREE OFFER: Send $2 for one 
ior set Postage free. No COD's. Enjoy 
HAND- | days, show if to er 
teachers. If not for full refund. 


Same day shipm A aly discount and 
TEACHE ‘REPRESENTATIVE Pian. It's not sold in 
stores. ORDER TOD. 
HAND-GIENIC, 
2384 West Flagler $ 35, Florida 
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with a Karlo 


Teach typing-the easy way. 


DEMONSTRATING STAND 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


lonia Ave., $.W. 
Grard Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstration Stands as shown. 


The KARLO Typewriter Demonstrating 
Stand has been designed to meet the demand 
for the fast growing, popular method of 
audio-visual training. The stand is solidly 
built, eliminating wobble and vibration and 
features a wide range of adjustability from 
35 to 48 inches. Free rolling caster wheels 
make it easily portable and permit turning in 
all directions for demonstration purposes. 

The instructor stands at the typewriter, 
and demonstrates the proper typing technique 
in view of the entire class. Teaching is easier 
~-learning is faster. 


Model 1 E 


This beautiful and conven- 
ient stand uses 
equal to approximately the 
outside dimensions of the 
machine it supports. 
finished in black, green, 
brown, maroon or 
baked wrinkle enamel. Wood 
top (16” x 16”) finished in 
Walnut, Mahogany, 
Green or Grey. 


All metal 
tion except woo 
top, size 16" x 16" 


floor space 


Metal 


All stands 
35” low point to to 48” extreme height. 


Model 1-DE 


Equipped with 14” x 16” elevated 
work shelf in addition to regular 
center top. Shelf can be dropped 
when desired. 


KARL 
MANUFACTURING co. 


AVE., S.W. 
” i ND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 


Model 1-SE 
Equipped with 13%” x 14” slid- 
ing baseboard in addition to 
regular center top. Baseboard 
slides under center top when de- 
sired. 


< 


grey, 


Oak, 


Model 1-DSE > 


This model is equipped with elevated shelf 
and sliding baseboard in addition to regular 
top, providing additional space on either 
side of machine for holding note book, 
papers, etc. Shelf size 14” x 16” two inches 
above level of center top. Can be dropped 
when desired, Sliding baseboard size, 134” 
x 14”, slides under 16” x 16” center top 
when not in use. 


can be adjusted from 


The modern demonstrating stand! 


| 
= 
| 
= 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 


Typewriter Art Contest Winner 


Linda Carver, a student at Carlyle High 
School, Carlyle, Illinois took first place in 
the Annual Typewriter Art Contest, con- 
ducted by Julius Nelson of Baltimore. Her 
teacher was Wilma Dieckmann. 

The winning design is shown elsewhere 
in the magazine. 


National Typing Contest Winners 


Gary Kirkpatrick of Junction City 
Jr.-Sr. High School, Junction City, Kansas 
captured the first prize of a $100 bond in 
the annual National Typing Contest spon- 
sored by the Pitman Publishing Corpor- 
ation. Second place honors went to Mary 
L. Sweeney of Red Bank Catholic High 


School, Red Bank, New Jersey and third 
place was awarded to Judy Young of 
Miami Technical High School, Miami, 
Florida. Kirkpatrick’s net typing speed 
was 94 words. 


“Miss Secretary of 1958" 


‘Mary M. Smith, a technical secretary 
to Joseph Pelham, Chief of the Test and 
Inspection Department of the Thiokol 
Chemical Corporation, Redstone Division, 
Huntsville, Alabama, and a graduate of the 
North Alabama College of Commerce, was 
crowned “Miss Secretary of 1958” in the 
final round of a nation-wide contest. The 
selection of the new National Secretary 
took place at a special luncheon at the 
Sheraton-Carlton Hotel in Washington. 


APPOINTMENTS 


George K. Cooper has been named 
head of the Department of Business 
Education at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, Kalamazoo. 


Guy H. Dittamo, chairman of the 
business education department, Midland 
Park High School, Midland Park, New 
Jersey has been named business man- 
ager of American Business Education, a 
quarterly magazine published by the 
Joint Publication Commission of the 
National Business Teachers Association 
and the Eastern Business Teachers As- 
sociation. He succeeds Louis C. Na- 
nassy, who served as business manager 
for the past two years. 


Thaddeus H. Penar was recently ap- 
pointed head of the Department of Edu- 
cation at Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania. 


Marie E. Reynolds, head of the com- 
mercial department at Johnson City 
(New York) High School, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Division of 
Pupil Personnel Services for Johnson 


Citv. She will continue as head of the 
commercial department in the high 
school until a successor can be named. 


Among recent appointments at Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey are: 
Bronislaw E. Matecki, visiting professor 
of finance; Dana H. Verry, assistant 
professor of mathematics; and Mrs. 
Gloria E. Seitz, assistant professor of 
secretarial science. Joseph B. Leopold 
has been named instructor in accounting 
and Philip M. McHugh has been ap- 
pointed an instructor in business ad- 
ministration. 


The following appointments were re- 
cently announced by Dean Paul M. 
Green, of the University of Illinois 
College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration; Robert G. Seymour, di- 
rector of the College’s new Executive 
Development Center; Dorothy Lither- 
land, assistant dean of the College for 
the past four years, to the post of asso- 
ciate dean; C. Clyde Jones of the De- 
partment of Economics to the post of 
assistant dean, succeeding Mrs. Lither- 
land. 


DOCTORATES 


Robert V. Bacon, Los Angeles 
Harbor Junior College, Los Angeles, 
California, Doctor of Education Degree 
from the University of California, Los 
Angeles. 


Milton E. Cagan, dean and co-owner 
of the Westchester Business School, 
New Rochelle, New York, Doctor of 
Education Degree from New York Uni- 
versity. 
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Gordon F. Culver, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Doctor of Edu- 
cation Degree from the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 


LeRoy J. Donaldson, Western [Illinois 
University, Macomb, Ph.D. degree from 
the State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


COLLEGE DEANS 


William T. Fisher, a former teacher 
at Becker Junior College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and former visiting as- 
sociate professor of education at the 
University of the State of New York 
at Albany, New York, has been made 
assistant dean of the University of 
Connecticut College of Insurance, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut and coordinator of the 
Master of Business Administration Pro- 
gram in Hartford, Connecticut. 


John A. Goff, a member of the busi- 
ness school faculty at Emory University 
since 1946, has been named acting dean 
of the Emory School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 


James A. Hart, former chairman of 
the Department of Management at 
Fordham University, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the College of Com- 
merce of DePaul University, Chicago. 


William T. Jerome III, a member of 
the faculty at Syracuse University since 
1953, has been appointed dean of the 

ollere of Business Administration at 
that University. He succeeds Morris E. 
Hurley, who is now dean of a new man- 
agement training school established at 
San Donato, Italy, by the E.N.I. Na+ 
tional Gas and Petroleum Corporation. 
Dr. Hurley will be on a two-year leave 
of absence from Syracuse University as 
professor of business. 


Donald C. Lelong, assistant professor 
of statistics and economics at Syracuse 
University, Svracuse New York, has 
been named assistant dean of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration at that 
University, succeeding Edward W. Cun- 
diff, who has joined the faculty of the 
University of Texas as professor and 
chairman of the Department of Market- 
ing. 


Shaw Livermore has been appointed 
dean of the College of Business and 
Public Administration, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona, succeeding 
E. J. Brown, who is now Dean Emeri- 
tus. 


John L. Pineault has resigned his 
teaching position at Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb, to become assistant 
dean of commerce at Ferris State In- 
stitute, Big Rapids, Michigan. 


Philip Hisey Ragan, former member 
of the Harvard University and Michi- 
gan State University faculties, has been 
appointed dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Boston University. 


Clair K. Searles, dean of the College 
of Business Administration, University 
of Toledo since its founding in 1930, 
retired in June. 


Paul A. Vatter, former assistant pro- 


fessor and vice-dean of men at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
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phia, has been appointed assistant dean, 
Graduate School of Business Admini- 
stration, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


Willis J. Winn, professor of finance in 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been elected dean of that 
school and a vice-provost of the Uni- 
versity. He was named a vice-dean in 
1955 and has served as acting dean of 
the school since the death of Clarence 
A. Kulp in August, 1957. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 


Dakota Business College, Fargo, has 
been announced as the winner of the 
College Division of the International 
Accounting Competition. This contest is 
open to all business schools and depart- 
ments of colleges and universities, or 
other schools of business above high 
school level. There were some 25,000 
contestants in the accounting and book- 
keeping contest of last year. 

Dakota Business College also has re- 
tained for three consecutive times the 
AACC Penmanship Improvement 
Trophy. 


Ben H. Henthorn, former president of 
the Kansas City College of Commerce, 
Kansas City, Missouri, has been named 
minister of the Church of Christ in 
Lafavette, Louisiana. He had been an 
ordained minister during his many years 
as an educator and administrator. 


Saginaw Business Institute, Saginaw, 
Michigan, formerly known as the Sagi- 
naw School of Business, recently moved 
into new quarters, 


It was recently announced by E. J. 
Kendall, president of LaSalle Exten- 
sion University, that the Board of Di- 
rectors approved the purchase of the 
Stenotype School of Chicago and that 
classes are being held in the LaSalle 
Extension University Building, 417 
South Dearborn, Chicago. 

As announced in the April issue of 
this magazine, Bryant and Stratton 
College and LaSalle University have 
merged. Bryant and Stratton College 
has been moved to new quarters at 417 
South Dearborn. The principal is May 
Denneny. 


Mary LaVerne Bell 


Mary LaVerne Bell died in June, a 
short time after collapsing on the San 
Francisco (California) State College 
campus, where’ she was professor of 
business education. Doctor Bell, a na- 
tionally known authority on business 
education and office management, was 
crippled by polio while still in high 
school. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


The Board of Governors of Alpha 
Iota, International Honorary Business 
Sorority, recently granted charters for 
chapters at Champlain College, Burling- 
ton, Vermont; and Norfolk College, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

Kappa Iota Chapter was installed on 
April 11, 1958, for the honor students of 
Champlain College, Burlington, Vermont. 
Katherine Moeller, Regional Councilor, of 
Albany, New York, presented the charter 
to the school and conducted the initiation 
ceremony for the charter members. Marilyn 
Reed, head of the Secretarial Department 
of the college, will serve as sponsor. 

The formal initiation and installation of 
Kappa Lambda Chapter, Norfolk College, 
Norfolk, Virginia, was held on May 3. 
Mrs. Anne Murtha, an Alpha Iota member 
from San Diego, California, who recently 
moved to Norfolk, presided at the initia- 
tion and installed the first officers. W. P. 
Saunders, president of Norfolk College, 
accepted the charter from Mrs. Murtha. 
Mrs. Dencie Lancaster and Mrs. Murtha, 
both instructors at the college, will sponsor 
the chapter. 


Thomas L. Norton, dean of New York 
University’s School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts, and Finance, has been elected 
grand national president of Beta Gamma 
Sigma, business honor society. He suc- 
ceeds Dean Richard L. Kozelka of the 
University of Minnesota. Dean Norton 
is a former president of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business. 

Other new officers of Beta Gamma 
Sigma are: Dean Lawrence Lockley 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, grand national vice president; 
and Dean George R. Esterly of Rutgers 
University, grand national secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Southern unit of the Catholic 
Business Education Association has an- 
nounced the following change of offi- 
cers: Sister M. Emilia, C.C.V.I., replaces 
Brother Joachim, S.C., as co-chairman. 
Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C., replaces Sister 
M. Carol, R.S.M., as publicity director. 
Sister Pau] Joseph, C.D.P., replaces 
Sister Rose Annelle, C.D.P., as Alex- 
andria contest chairman. Remaining as 
unit chairman is Sister Bernadette 
Marie, C.D.P. 


Murry Weinman, Central Commer- 
cial High School, is the new president 
of the Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of the City of New York and 
Vicinity. Other officers are: first vice- 
president, Sigmund Pfeffer, New Utrecht 
High School; second vice-president, Na- 
thaniel Shaw, Riverside Business and 
Secretarial School; treasurer, Catharine M. 
Sheehy, Central Commercial High School; 
and secretary, Sally Van Bokkelen, Fort 
Hamilton High School. 


Dorothy Veon, national . Delta’ Pi 
Epsilon president and professor of 


Pennsylvania 
State University, directed installation 
of Alpha Eta, 3lst chapter of the na- 
tional honorary graduate business edu- 


business education at 


cation fraternity, on the Madison 
campus of the University of Wisconsin 
in July. Assisting Dr. Veon with the 
installation ceremonies were Gladys 
Bahr, New Trier High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois; Russell N. Cansler, 
Northwestern University; Paul A. Carl- 
son, Wisconsin State College, White- 
water; Arnold Condon, University of 
Illinois; Albert C. Fries, Chico State 
College; Earl G. Nicks, Underwood 
Corporation, New York; Calvin Rubens, 
Rockville, Maryland; Robert Thistle- 
thwaite, Northern Illinois University; 
and John M. Trytten, University of 
Michigan. 

Russell J. Hosler, chairman of the 
University of Wisconsin Department 
of Education and professor of business 
education, serves as sponsor for Alpha 
Eta chapter. 


Committee chairmen to assist the 
Executive Board of the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association are: Pro- 
gram Director, Helen Cioffi, Delaware 
Township High School, Merchantville, 
New Jersey; Co-chairmen of Exhibits, 
Theodore N. LaMonte, New York 
City Public Schools, Jamaica Estates, 
New York; and Arthur H. Rubin, 
Patrick Henry Junior High School, 
New York City; Membership Chair- 
man, Raymond F. Brecker, Board of 
Education, Buffalo, New York; General 
Chairman of Local Committees, Thomas 
Sullivan, Atlantic City High School, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey; and Public 


Relations Chairman, Anne M. Hogan,, 
Putnam High School, Putnam, Con- 
necticut. 


F. Kendrick Bangs, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, was elected presi- 
dent of the Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association at the annual 
convention held in Rapid City, South 
Dakota, in June. 

The new vice-president is Ruben J. 
Dumler, St. John’s College, Winfield, 
Kansas and the secretary is Agnes M. 
Kinney, North High School, Denver, 
Colorado. E. P. Baruth, McCook 
(Nebraska) Junior College was elected 
treasurer. The program chairman for 
the coming year is Lloyd Garrison, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. 

The 1959 convention for this group 
will be held in Oklahoma City June 18 
to 20. 


Mu Chapter, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, is the 1958 winner of 
the annual Pi Omega Pi _ national 
chapter award. Alpha Phi Chapter, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania was second. 

The plan for the award system is based 
on national, community, and local projects, 
publications, and reports to national of- 
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ficers. The winning chapter becomes the 
judging committee for the succeeding year. 
Beta Kappa Chapter, East Carolina Col- 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina, served 
in that capacity for the present award. 


A chapter of Pi Omega Pi was in- 
stalled at the University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, early this summer, according 
to Hulda Vaaler, National Organizer. 
Frances Lawrence, visiting member of 
the faculty at the University of Hawaii, 
served for the National Council of Pi 
Omega Pi as officer of installation. 
Floyd Feusse, Supervisor of Business 
Education at the Teachers’ College at 
the University, is sponsor for the 
chapter. 


The theme for the November 27-29 
convention of the Southern Business 
Education Association, to be held in 
Columbia, South Carolina, is “Impera- 
tives for Business Education in a 
Changing World”. The keynote address 
at the Fellowship Dinner on Thursday 
evening will be delivered by J. Marshall 
Hanna, School of Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. His sub- 
ject will be “The Responsibilities of 
Business Education”. J. L. Brakefield, 
Director of Public Relations, Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama, will give the 
main address at the annual banquet on 
Friday evening. His subject will be 
“Today’s Environment”. 


Divisional and sectional meetings will ' 


follow the first general session on Fri- 
day morning. Theodore Woodward, 
president of SBEA, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, will preside at the first general 
session. 

A “Brainstorming Session” is sched- 
uled for Saturday morning, with the 
theme “Improving the Effectiveness of 
Business Education”. Hulda Erath, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, will preside and the discus- 
sion leaders will be Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, D. D. Lessenberry and Herbert A. 
Tonne. A second general session, with 
Theodore Woodward presiding, will be 
the closing event on the program. 

Various groups have planned break- 
fasts and luncheons at the time of the 
convention. The Delta Pi Epsilon 
luncheon is scheduled for Friday. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Indiana University, New York Univer- 
sity, University of Kentucky, University 
of Mississippi and University of Ten- 
nessee have planned breakfast meetings 
for early Saturday morning. 
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for improved and expanded 
training of general office 
and clerical workers 


GENERAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


By ARCHER, BRECKER, and FRAKES 


1. Sells office work to the student 

2. Shows how the office works 

3. Explains what beginners do 

4. Builds background for general office work 

5. Trains beginners to meet employment standards 
6. Tells the student how to get started 


Supplementary Materials offer additional realism 


WORKBOOK: Additional realism in instruction is available through 
the use of a Workbook containing forms and business 
papers for the completion of the office projects, plus 
study guides, supplementary projects, and a plan for 
penmanship improvement. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL AND KEY: More than just an answer key to all 
problems and projects, the Teacher's Manual and 
Key includes material on class organization, testing, 
grading, planning, equipment and supplies, supple- 
mentary references, and ideas for student motivation. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS: The supplementary testing program consists of 
seven tests and a comprehensive final examination. 


Write your nearest Gregg Office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Ch 46 
4655 Ave. 
San Francisco 4: Dallas 2: 
68 Post St. 501 Elm St. 
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The REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS Company 


GENERAL MOTORS 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
CHRYSLER MOTORS CORP. 
AMERICAN MOTORS 


Your students will become thoroughly familiar with 
the exact accounting systems used by the nation’s 
largest automobile dealers. The accounting prob- 
lems start during the month with the books in 
balance and all entries made up-to-date. The man- 
uals accompanying the sets list all the transactions 
to be recorded for the remainder of the month, 
including preparation of the financial statements. 
Every step is thoroughly described. ae 
Each set incorporates all the - — 
latest revisions, and includes all | ' 
the journals, ledgers and account- | 
ing forms necessary. 


Ten day inspection offer to 
business schools. 


WRITE TODAY FOR LITERATURE 
CONTAINING COMPLETE 
INFORMATION AND PRICES! 


Experience makes the difference 
The 21st Edition 


20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


The publishers, authors, and editors of 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING have never "rested 
on their laurels." There has been through the years an 
everlasting effort on the part of everyone involved to 
make a more perfect book. The latest outstanding evi- 
dence of what fifty-five years of experience can mean in 
building a book that is easier to teach and easier to 
jearn is provided in the twenty-first edition. An 
examination of this book will provide proof that noth- 
ing can take the place of experience, 


| SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


| Cincinnati 27 New Kochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 
For The Coming School Year 


Maybe you will want to refer to the issues of THE 
JOURNAL for the school year starting this month—but 
will you still have them? Why not keep your copies in 
these attractive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies 
inserted or removed in one operation. Each binder holds 
a full year’s copies. 


Price $3.50 postpaid in U.S. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
512 Brooks Building 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Please send me ........................ Handy Binders. 
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teach up-to-date | 
with these 
DEALER STANDARD 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
ae PRACTICE SETS | 


BUSINESS LAW—TEXT AND CASES, by 
William R, Bandy, Eugene W. Nelson, 
and Tannell A. Shadid; Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 858 pp., 1958. $7.95. 


Legal procedures considered most im- 
portant to business are the backbone of this 
text; contracts, sales, security transactions, 
negotiable instruments, agency, employment 
and labor relations, real property, and busi- 
ness organization. Attention has been given 
primarily to the importance of a business- 
man preserving available evidence in its 
most convincing form on the assumption 
that businessmen are primarily concerned 
with preventative rather than curative law. 

Actual cases have been used to reenforce 
the generalized problems and text materials. 
Thus, the student is directed to the study 
of law for the analysis and solution of 
problems; he makes application of the 
points of law in an actual illustration; and 
his understanding of what he has read is 
immediately tested. 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATION READER, 
by J. Harold Janis, New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 366 pp., Text Edition. 
1958, $4.50. 


The purpose of the book is to present 
supplementary readings and writing ex- 
ercises for business administration majors. 

The usual communications course in 
business is confined to letter and report 
writing. This book broadens the back- 
ground of the business student by enticing 
him to read with the idea that writing im- 
proves as people read. The selections are 
varied and should appeal to anyone inter- 
ested in business; they include articles on 
business leadership, mass communication 
and distribution, management and human 
relations, economic man, moral values in 
business, the businessman in American lit- 
erature, automation and of course the com- 
munication arts themselves. Authors in- 
clude such well-known names as Drucker, 
Dale Carnegie, Ben Mason, Frederick W. 
Taylor, Malcolm P. McNair, Miriam Bear, 
Adam Smith, J. C. Penny, Pope Leo XIII, 
Sinclair Lewis, and many others. 

Here is a small but select library on 
business communication as. well as ex- 
amples of good writing for many types of 
activities. 

Each chapter concludes with exercises 
pertaining to the articles inviting further 
writing—condensing, summarizing, exposi- 
tion of a single point, or analysis. The 
book itself is the only reference needed and 
the type of practice suggested is extremely 
practical from a business point of view. 

The teacher fortunate enough to have a 
combined communications and composition 
course will find this an ideal supplement 
to his present basic text on English com- 
position. 
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book shelf 


REFRESHER TYPING IN 24 HOURS, by 
Philip S. Pepe, New York: Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw - Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 64 pp., 1958. $2.20. 


The subtitie of this manual says “An in- 
tensive course for all typists who wish to 
upgrade their skill in practical office typ- 
ing”. Close adherence to the pattern of 
practice should accomplish this objective. 

Each lesson drills first on speed and ac- 
curacy—suggested time 15 minutes; spell- 
ing — repetition of commonly misspelled 
words five tc ten times; punctuation—one 
rule of punctuation followed by three ap- 
plications of that rule with punctuation to 
be inserted by the typist; typing style— 
emphasis on the finer technical points of 
typing such as typing numbers, quotations, 
etc.; proofreading practice—with key fur- 
nished for checking work after proofread- 
ing; production—retyping of the proofread 
material in correct form; typing station 
cficiency — reminders about correct work 
habits, correct equipment for each typing 
job, special keyboards, special type styles, 
etc. 

The material is more than ample for the 
average typist; undoubtedly, some students 
or office workers will find it necessary to 
reduce the time suggested for practice of 
ezch phase of the lesson. By the same 
token, they will find it necessary to stream- 
line their style habits of work; this should 
also improve their typing techniques. 

For the person who needs beginning in- 
struction prior to the application of typing 
technique, a supplement presents complete 
instruction of the keyboard with practice 
material similar to the presentation of 
Fersonal Typing in 24 Hours. 

For in-service training for remedial 
practice in the classroom, and for adult 
education, this text should be very helpful. 


BUSINESS — ITS ORGANIZATION, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND RESPONSIBILITIES, 
by Robert Y. Durand, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
556 pp., 1958, $7.50. 


The beginner will find this text thor- 
ough in its presentation of the interesting 
study of business ownership and operation. 
The book is divided into discussion of the 
purpose and responsibilities of business; 
legal form and organizational structure; 
the personnel function; industrial produc- 
tion; marketing; records, costs, pricing, 
and controls; business finances, and busi- 
ness and society. 

Cases at the end of each chapter should 
help the student apply the principles he is 
studying to a realistic problem situation. 
The author has attempted to guide the 
teacher and the student into their respon- 
sibilities for use of the cases through an 
iatroductory chapter titled “Group Discus- 


sion of Problems.” In this chapter the role 
of the discussion leader and the group par- 
t'cipants are explained. Emphasis is placed 
upon the necessity for thinking the prob- 
lem through in order to arrive at a deeper 
understanding of all the factors involved, 
and upon the probability that further study 
will be required as the discussion leads to 
entirely new, perhaps’more basic; problems. 

The text is liberally footnoted with cross 
references to related discussion at various 
points. 


ACTIVITIES HANDBOOK FOR BUSINESS 
TEACHERS: CLUBS, PLAYS, PRO- 
JECTS, by Helen Hinkson Green, New 
York: Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 353 
pages, 1958. $5.00. 


For business teachers with extra-cur- 
ricular activities, this handbook will be ex- 
cellent assistance. In addition to the student 
activities waich the teacher is called upon 
to sponsor, the teacher’s own professional 
activities are included, such as handling a 
convention, professional writing, profes- 
sional memberships, finding work experi- 
ence job, directing an entire program, and 
running a meeting. 

Most business teachers are probably ac- 
quainted with the writing of Helen Hink- 
son Green and many of them know her 
personally. Both her writing and _ her 
speaking is good advertisement for any 
book that she has printed. As usual, this 
one is well-planned, complete, and includes 
many ideas. As a final touch, each main 
section lists a bibliography for further 
study and assistance. The bibliography in- 
cludes many book references that might 
not be in the business teacher's file, inas- 
much as they are general references. 

Student activities topics include com- 
mercial clubs, business plays and programs, 
other activities such as community proj- 
ects, school annuals and newspapers, and 
special events which are largely public re- 
lations activities. 


THE STORY OF ADVERTISING, by James 
Playsted Wood, New York: Ron- 
eee. Press Company, 512 pp., 1958. 


In this book the author traces and re- 
evaluates the story of advertising from 
medieval England to the present. His 
choice of the significant, the colorful, and 
the ridiculous make the text fascinating 
reading. 

Advertising is appraised critically for 
both its accomplishments and its shortcom- 
ings and its power to influence human 
values for better or for worse. Advertis- 
ing is recognized as a social force that 
“influences the taste of an age and is in 
turn shaped by it.” Directed to all those 
interested in or involved in the business of 
advertising and to those preparing for the 
business of advertising, it is also directed 
to the consumer of advertising and to those 
who think people interesting. 

In this reference, advertising is ex- 
amined as “a sign, symbol, and arm of free- 
dom ... as one of the most powerful 
forces contributing to produce a sheeplike 
conformity in entire populations, helping 
create the compulsions.to which the com- 
munity responds.” 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 36 


CROSSWORD PUZZLES FOR THE CLASSROOM 


James S. Peterson, 31 West Mendocino Street, Altadena, California 
KEY TO BOOKKEEPING PUZZLE 


of the most rewarding teaching de- 
Across 


vices I have used in my classes is 
crossword puzzles* built on the subject of 2 
the class. Here is one on bookkeeping, 3 
using 25 of the most pertinent bookkeeping 4 
terms. The idea of working a crossword 6 
puzzle in their subject is always enthusi- 7. Posting 11. Assets 
astically accepted by the students. 8. Receivable 13. Credit 
This device is especially good on the day 12. Short 14. Account 
13 
15 
16 
18 
19. 


Down 
. Liability 1. Trial Balance 
. ABA 5. Payable 
9. Work 
. Balance Sheet 10. Debit 


before a holiday when the students are . Closing 17. Expenses 
eagerly awaiting the close of the last class. . Journal 20. Dr. 

It could also be used as a test or as a stand- . Over 22. Net Worth 
by device for the day the teacher is ill and . Profit 23. Sales 

a substitute must take over. Another use . Net 24. Income 
might be as a homework assignment. 21. Cash 


BOOKKEEPING 


8 


& & 


ACROSS 
‘ 1.A check to see if Debits equal Credits, 
3, Identification numbers assigned to 5.Credit the amount of an invoice to 
banks. Accounts 
4.Abbreviation for right-hand side of 9.Type of sheet for making adjustments 
account. and deriving financial statements. 
6.Financial statement of condition of 10.Amount to be recorded on the left~ 
the business on a specific date. hand side of an account. 
7.Process of transferring journal 11.Things owned by a person or business, 
entries to the ledger. 13.Amount to be recorded on the right- 
8.Debit a charge sale to Accts. ° hand side of an account. 
12.When Cash is less than it should 14.A device for grouping and summarizing 
be your are e the changes that occur in a given 
13.Types of entries at end of fiscal bookkeeping item. 
perdod to summarize income and 17.Changes Gross Profit to Net Profit. (pl.) 
expense and transfer Net Profit or 20.Abbreviation for the left-hand side 
Loss to Capital account. of an account. 
15.A record of original entry. 22.Assets minus Liabilities equal . 
16.The Cash is more than it should be, 23.A term referring to al). merchandise 
You are sold, 
18.First Gross then Net ° 24.Opposite to Expense. 
19.Gross Profit less expense equals 
Profit. 
21.May be petty. 


DOWN 
2.A debt that is owed, 


Copyright 1956 - J. S, Peterson 
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To eliminate confusion, the teacher 
should check the puzzle to be sure that the 
class has covered all the terms before the 
puzzle is attempted. 

Perhaps the best approach is to have the 
class work on the puzzle for about 30 
minutes without reference to textbooks. 
Then they should be allowed to open their 
books for help, and later the puzzle should 
be discussed in class to be sure that every- 
one has finally filled it in completely. 

This device is really fun. Threats of 
grading are unnecessary to assure maxi- 
mum effort from each student. 


* Copies of these puzzles are available at these 
rices: 100 puzzles for $1.00; 10% discount for 
gs orders; and, 20% discount for $10 orders. 

ease include 10c postage for each 100 ordered. 
Puzzles are available for Banking, Business Law, 
Life Insurance, General Business, Business Ma- 
chines, Business English, Stock Excha e, Real 
Estate, Typewriting, Economics, and Business 
Arithmetic.: 


BUILD PRODUCTIVE SPEED 
WITH THIS 
PRECISION 7-JEWEL STOP WATCH! 


Now Only $14.95 (regularly $21.75) 


Push-button, sweep-second timer. Long hand 
registers seconds, small hand registers minutes. 
Has a 30-minute center register. Operation: 
push stem to start, stop, and return to zero. 
Also available with side-pin feature. 


FREE — 
with each purchase of the stop watch: 


The NEW DIAL-A-RATE—the handy dictation com- 
puter designed by Julius Nelson. Now you can forget 
about mathematical computation and simply dial 
your rate of dictation speed: 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 110, 
120 wam. 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 
BUSINESS EDUCATION TIMER CO. 
4006 Carlisle Ave., Baltimore 16, Md. 


Please send: 


(CO PRECISION 7-JEWEL STOP WATCHES at 
$14.95 each and my free Nelson Dictation DIAL- 
A-RATE. Fully guaranteed or money refunded. 


Address 
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1959 Golden-Touch Electric— by underwood 


New ‘Floating Keyboard” 
helps stop typing strain! 


Much typing strain comes from holding hands You choose your own type style with the new 
up at the keys. This Floating Keyboard is Golden-Touch DoCUMENTOR.* Keys are cup- 
sloped to reduce fatigue. It keeps keys low, _ shaped for easier electric touch. Impression con- 
brings them close, centers controls. There’s _ trol insures print-perfect copy—sharp carbons. 
less hand-travel than on any other keyboard. Symbols (+=!°) add versatility. Try it soon! 


IMMEDIATE SAVINGS! 


New Keyboard Slope Eases Typing 
Simple Reverse Tab Saves Motion 

Compact Controls Save Time 

2 Carriage Return Bars Cut Effort 

Instant Shift Speeds Typing 


CHOOSE ONE OF 8 PANEL COLORS! 
FORA 
DEMONSTRATION: 


MASTERS YOUR PAPERWORK 


wT 


R. A. JONES, Control- 
ler of Hobart Bros. 


HOBART manufactures a 
full line of Arc Welders. 


“Our System | 
saves ‘16,200 year... 


returns 85% annually on our investment.” 


“We installed a National System to 
increase the efficiency of our ac- 
counting department,” writes R. A. 
Jones, Controller of Hobart Broth- 
ers. ““We’re certainly pleased with 
the results. Our Nationals have 
made important time- and money- 
savings for us. 

“All phases of our accounting 
work have been simplified by our 
Nationals. The flexibility and effi- 
ciency of our National System are 
underscored by the ease with which 
our clerks may switch from one job 


to another. Payroll, labor distribu- 
tion, accounts payable and govern- 
ment reports are a few of the jobs 
which a single operator can handle 
on one machine. 

“Through increased record-keep- 


ing efficiency, our National System ° 


saves us more than $16,200 a year, 
returns 85% annually on our invest- 
ment.” 


Controller of Hobart Brothers 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, bDayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


NATIONAL increases flexibility and efficiency. 


NATIONAL simplifies Hobart Bros. Accounting Operation. 


—Hobart Brothers, Troy, Ohio 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
increased operating economy made pos- 
sible by a National System. Nationals 
pay for themselves quickly through sav- 
ings, then continue to return a regular 
yearly profit. For complete informa- 
tion, call your nearby National repre- 
He’s in the 
yellow pages of your phone 

book. 
“TRADE MARK REG. U. 
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Automation 

DeNault, John B.—Management’s Plan- 
ning for Automation”, 340. 

Lanza, Anthony R. — “Using Electronic 
Computers in Business”, 38 

NOMA Survey, 264. 

“Posting Depositors’ Ledger Forms”, 340. 

“Processing Checks Automatically”. 221. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Benischeck, Francis X. and Yacyk, Peter — 
“Uses of Sales Slips in Bookkeeping”, 
106. 

Clark, William J.—‘Internship Program 
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